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THE STRANGERS’ NOOK. 
Ix country churchyards in Scotland, and perhaps in 
other countries also, there is always a corner near the 
gateway which is devoted to the reception of strangers, 
and is distinguished from the rest of the area by its total 
want of monuments. When you inquire of the passing 


-peasant respecting this part of the burial-ground, he tells 


you that it is the corner for strangers, but never, of 
course, thinks that there is or can be any sentiment in 
the matter. To me, I must confess, this spot is always 
more interesting than any other, on account of the more 
extended scope which it gives to those feelings with which 
one surveys a churchyard. As you wander over the rest 
of the ground, you see humble memorials of humbler 
worth, mixed perhaps with the monuments of rank and 
wealth. But these tell always a definite tale. It is either 
the lord or the tenant of some of the neighbouring fields, or 
a trading burgher, or perhaps a clergyman; and thereis 
an end of it. ‘These men performed their parts on earth, 
like the generality of their fellows, and, after figuring 
for a space on the limited arena of the parish or the dis- 
trict, were here gathered to their fathers. But the graves 
of the strangers! what tales are told by every undistin- 
guished heap—what eloquence in this utter absence of 
epitaphs ! 

There can be no doubt that the individuals who rest 
in this nook belonged, with hardly the possibility of an 
exception, to the humbler orders of the community. But 
who will say that the final sufferings and death of any 
individual whatsoever are without their pathos ? To me, 
who have never been able to despise any fellow creature 
upon general considerations, the silent expressive stories 
related by these little heaps possess an ‘uterest above all 
real eloquence. Here, we may suppos ‘ests the weary 
old man, to whom, after many bitter shiits, all bitterly 
disappointed, wandering and mendicancy had become a 
last trade. His snow-white head, which had suffered 
the inclemency of many winters, was here at last laid 
low for ever. Here also the homeless youth, who had 
trusted himself to the wide world in search of fortune, 
‘was arrested in his wanderings; and, whether his heart 
was as light and buoyant as his purse, or weighed down 
‘with many privations and disappointments, the end was 
‘the same—only in the one case a blight, in the other a 
bliss. The prodigal, who had wandered far, and fared 
‘still worse and worse, at length returning, was here cut 
short in his better purpose, far from those friends to whom 
he looked forward as a consolation for all his wretched- 
ness. Perhaps, when stretched in mortal sickness in a 
homely lodging in the neighbouring village, where, though 
kindness was rendered, it was still the kindness of stran- 
gers, his mind wandered in repentant fondness to that 
mother whom he had parted with in scorn, but for whose 
‘hand to present his cup, and whose eye to melt him with 
tts tenderness, he would now gladly give the miserabl 
remains of his life. Perhaps he thought of a brother 
also parted with inrages distrust, but who, in their 
early years, nad played with him, a fond and innocent 
child, over the summer leas, and to whom that recollec- 
tion forgave every thing. No one of these friends to 
soothe the last moments of his wayward and unhappy 
life—scarcely even to hear of his death when it had ta 
ken place. Far from every remembered scene, every re- 
membered face, he was doomed here to take his place 
amidst the noteless dead, and be as if he had never been. 
Perhaps one of these graves contains the shipwrecked 
mariner, hither transferred from the neighbouring beach. 
A cry was heard by night through the storm which 
dashed the waves upon the rocky coast: deliverance was 
impossible, and next morning, the only memorial of what 
chad taken place was the lifeless body of a sailor stretched 
on the sand. No trace of name or kin, not even the 
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name of the vesse: was learned ; but, no donbt, as the vil- 
lagers would remark in conveying him to the Stranger’s 
Nook, he left some heart to pine for his absence, some eyes 
to mourn for him, if his loss should ever be ascertained. 
There are few so desolate on earth as not to have one 
friend or associate. There must either be a wife to be 
widowed, or a child to be made an orphan, or a mother 
to suffer her own not less grievous bereavement. Perhaps 
the sole beloved object of some humble domestic circle, 
whose incomings and outgoings were ever pleasant, is here 
laid low, while neither can the bereaved learn aught of the 
fate and final resting-place of their favourite, nor can 
those who kindly, but without mourning, performed 
his last offices, reach their ears with the intelligence, 
grateful even in its pain, of what had been done to his 
remains: here the energies which had battled with the 
waves in their hour of night, and the despair whose ex- 
pression had been wasted upon the black tempest, are all 
stilled into rest, and forgotten ;The storm is done ; its 
work has been accomplished ; and here lies the strange 
mariner, where no storms shall ever again trouble him. 


Such are the imaginings which may arise in contem- 
plating that neglected nook in our churchyards which is 
devoted to the reception of strangers. The other dead 
have all been laid down in their final beds by long trains 
of sorrowing friends. _They rest in death in the midst 
of those beloved scenes which their infancy knew, and 
which were associated with every happiness, every tri- 
umph, every sorrow which befel them. The burns in 
which they had “ paidlet’” when they were children, run 
still in their shining beauty all around and about their 
last resting-place ; the braes over which they wandered 
hand and hand “ to pull the gowans fine,” still look down 
in all their summer pride upon the fold into which they 
have at last been gathered for eternity. But the homeless 
strangers! they died far from every endeared scene. The 
rills were not here like those which they had known; the 
hills were different too, YInstead of the circle of friends, 
whose anticipated grief tends so much to smooth the last 
bed of suffering man, the pillow of the homeless was ar- 
ranged by strangers: they were carried to the burial- 
ground, not by a train of real mourners, anxious to ex- 
press their respect and affection for the departed, but by 
a few individuals who, in so doing, complimented human 
nature in general, but not the individual. To the other 
graves there was also some one to resort afterwards, to 
ament the departure of those who lay below. The spot 
was always cherished and marked by at least one genera- 
tion of kind ones; and, whether distinguished by a mo- 
nument or not, it was always a greater or less space of 
time before the memory of the deceased entirely perished 
from its place. Still, as each holy day came round, and 
the living flocked to the house of prayer, there was al- 
ways some one to send a kind eye aside towards that lit- 
tle mound, and be for a moment moved with a pensive 
feeling, as the heart recalled a departed parent, or child, 
or friend. But the graves of the strangers! all regard 
was shut out from them as soon as they were closed. 
The decent few who had affected mourning over them 
had no sooner turned away than they were at once for- 
gotten. That ceremony over, their kind had done with 
them for ever. And so, there they lie, distinguished 
from the rest only by the melancholy mark that they are 
themselves undistinguished from each other ; no eye to 
weep over them now or hereafter, and no regard what- 
soever to be paid to them till they stand forth with their 
fellow men at the Great and Final Day. 


ANECDOTES OF THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 


Many dogs have an ear for music, and caniot hear a 


shrill note without breaking into a corresponding howl. | 


They are now for the most part excluded from churches ; but 
at no very distant period it was common for them to attend 
their masters thither in the country parishes ; and large bands 
being thus assembled, they did not scruple to interrupt the 
service by gambolling about the passages, snarling, fight- 
ing, and other indecorous behaviour. Some of them, too, 
whose aural nerves were nicely strung, while the psalms 
were singing, at tho .eturns of the tune which peculiarly 
affected them, struck in with a howling that was apt to dis. 
compose the younger part of the congregation, and greatly 
scandalized others ; so the intrusion of dogs has been at 
length prohibited. But the evil cannot be altogether pre- 
vented, for many will not stay behind their masters ; if 
tied up, they gnaw the rope, and chains are not to be had 
for confining them. If they are shut up, why, ten to one, 
some article vanishes from the place where they are confin- 
ed, or a child, with whom they are favourites, is determin. 
ed to see how they are passing the time, and, opening the 
door, allows them to escape. But some of them are by far 
too cunning to permit themselves to be either tied or shut 
up. One old cur in the parish of M—— knows the Sabbath 
as well as his master, and takes care to keep out of reach 
at a safe distance from the house all the morning. He 
watches the time when the family set out for church, and 
accompanies them. During the sermon and prayers he lies 
quiet, but erects himself into a posture of attention and en- 
joyment when the singing commences. Placed directly be- 
fore the precentor, he points his nose upwards, and waits till 
a high note is reached, when, being unable longer to restrain 
himself, he shuts his eyes and joins with a shrill and pro- 
longed howl. To a stranger this accompaniment has an 
odd effect; but the congregation are well accustomed to it, 
and nobody is discomposed by it, or disturbs the venerable 
animal. An anecdote of a different kind, but equally exhi« 
biting the sagacity of the colley, we have heard from the 
person who witnessed the circumstances. 


In the winter of 1823, our informant D. took charge for 

a few days of the flock of his brother, who was ill. His 
prother’s dog, a docile animal, was easily induced to attend 

and obey him, contrary to the habits of most of the same 

breed, who refuse to make themselves servieeable to any 

buttheirmaster. A severesnowstorm took place while D., who 

had been accustomed to a town life, was performing these no- 

vel duties. At such times, it is scarce necessary to remind any 

of our countrymen the snow driftsto great depths in one place, 

while in another the surface of the ground is scarcely covered. 

If the wind, for example, blows upon the north side of a 

hill, its force lifts thé snow from the ground, drives it over 
the summit, and lodges it on the south side. On this south 
side, perhaps, is situated the round, or shelter, in which the 
flock is penned in severe winter weather during the night; 
but here, though they find protection from the blast, no 
food ig to be hed—and hence the necessity of removing 
them during the day to more favourable ground, where, by 
penetrating a smaller depth of snow, they may reach the 
herbage This work of removing a whole flock is very 
tedious, as they have to forma track through thesnow. To 
render it less difficult, the shepherd usually takes half a 
score of the strongest, and drives them in the direction he 
judges most easy ; he then returns for the bulk of the flock, 
who, finding a road opened, form into a long line, and thus 
proceed to the place of feeding. In order still more to shortea 
the time which this necessarily occupies, D. was in the habit 
of taking the advance guard under his own charge, and leav- 
ing the remainder to that of the dog, who seemed perfectly 
to understand what was expected of him, and brought on his 
drove with a steadiness and deliberation which showed him 
to appreciate fully the difficulties of the way. Sometimes, 
from the inequalities of the ground, D. was completely hid 
from view, and, from the strength of the sheep, and greater 
facility of pushing forward a small number, a long way in 
advance. On such occasions, the dog would leave his drove, 
and make his appearance on some elevated situation, whence 
he could command a view of D.’s motions Here he sat 
for some time and watched them ; then returned of his own 
accord to his charge. D. could account for this in no other 
way than by supposing the sagacious animal to be aware of 
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his inexperfence in the employment ; thathe considered bim | 
self ingome degreé as “his guide, his monitor, and friend ;” 
and made these reconnoitring expeditions from an anxiety 
he had, lest some difficulty should occur that required his 
assistance. As soon as they had conducted the flocks to 
the place where. they were to feed, and met to congratu- 
late each other on the successful accomplishment of the 
task, he testified his satisfaction in a manner which com- 
ported with the charactet of so considerate an animal, not 
by leaping upon his master atid loud barking, like fool- 
ish dogs that have no command over their feelings, but 
he approached, wagging his tail, poked his nose upon D.'s 


liveliest kindness. ‘‘ Nor can 1 ever persuade myself,” 
concluded our informant, “ that his joy arose entirely from 
a consciousness of having performed his own duty well; he 
felt, I have no doubt, a load of anxiety on my account re- 
moved from his mind, and was glad beyond measure that 
no untoward event had fallen out between us. The friend- 
-ship which then commenced has not been broken off ; 
my faithful assistant stil] survives, and never fails to recog- 
nise me when we meet everi after long intervals of ab- 
sence.” 


THE COMING COMET. 


Or all the bodies which constitute a part of the celestial 
system, comets are the most remarkable in their appear- 
ances, physical constitution, and orbits of motion. They 
form one of the three classes into which astronomers 
have divided the radiant orbs which adorn the sky during 
the night. There are first those stars, which, from their 
immense distance, seem constantly to maintain the same 
situation, and are hence termed fixed slars ; secondly, the 
planets, or wandering stars (as the term signifies), of 
which the earth forms one; and thirdly, comets, which in 
many respects display a striking difference from any of 
the two preceding classes. In the early ages, ere the 
light of true philosophy had disenchanted the mind of man 
from those superstitious chimeras in which he is always 
80 prone to indulge, the stars were considered to have 
some mysterious influence over the “ fate of men and na- 
tions.” Such being the case with respect to these bodies, 
ever placid in their aspects, and regular in their appear- 
ances, it does not surprise us to find, that comets shoct- 
ing down from the remote regions of space with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and suddenly presenting themselves un- 
der aspects the most uncommon and terrific, should have 
been looked upon with terror and dismay, and regarded by 
superstitious ignorance as visible demonstrations of the 
wrath, and harbingers of the vengeance of offended deities. 
But it does not a little astonish us that at the present day 
ideas no less absurd should be entertained respecting the 
comet which is to visit us in October of the present year. 
It is entertained by numbers upon the Continent (we 
cannot say that we have found a proselyte to the belief 
in this country), that the heavenly stranger is to come 
in contact with the earth, and dash it to pieces. What 
gives this fiction a sort of humorous character is, that 
some of their own journalists have announced the appal- 
ling event a» certain; and they have done so with a 
coolness which would be admirable were it not ridicu- 
lous. This has called forth an essay on comets by the 
celebrated M. Arago, of the French Board of Longitude, 
in which he has not only shown the absurdity of enter- 
taining such a notion, but also given a very able account 
of the philosophy of comets in general. The grand end 
of all philosophy is to minister to human eomfort; and 
certainly if any thing can, this essay of M. Arago’s will 
restore the wonted serenity to the minds of our mer- 
curial neighbours. It appeared in the Annuaire for 1832 
(a species of almanack published at Paris) ; and as atrans- 
lation of it has been spoken of by scientific men in this 
country as a desideratum, we obtained one, by the kind- 
ness of @ friend, which, however, appearing too long for 
the Journal, we have condensed and simplified it in the 
following manner :— 

These bodies have received the name of comets (coma 
in Latin signifies hair), from the bearded appearance 
which they frequently exhibit. Independent of their 
orbits of motion, they have, in general. three distinguish- 
ing characteristics. First, the luminous points in the 
centre, called the nucleus ; second, the nebulosity, vapour, 
or shining aureola, surrounding the nucleus, which is 
called the coma—these united constitute the head of the 
comet; third, the brilliant trains, more or less long, which 
accompany most of the comets—these are called their tails. 
Every bearded star which the ancients perceived was 
termed by them acomet. Modern philosophers have still 
retained the name, although many of the stars so entitled 
have neither nebulosity nor tail. It is by the peculiarity 
of their motions that they are now, and more philosophi- 
cally, distinguished from the planets. They pass through 
space in curves so extremely elongated as to be carried 
#0 far from the earth in some parts of their course that 


| they become invisible to it. The orbits of the planets 


are confined within a narrow zone, or to planes not greatly 
inclined to the ecliptic, while those of comets are inelined 
in all possible directions. When Herschel first discovered 
Uranus, the peculiarity of motion which it appeared to 
have, led philosophers to consider it a comet; but when 
its track was proved to be nearly circular, it was im- 
mediately ranked gst the planets 

By some ancient philosophers, comets were believed to 
be only meteors engendered in our atmosphere. To the 


| celebrated Tycho Brahé we are indebted for the first dis- 
hand, and licked it, his eyes beaming all the while with the | covery, that they are stars. It has since | proved 


that they revolve round the sun in obedience to regular 
laws, bearing an analogy to those observed by the planets, 
and that their orbits are ellipses, or ovals, much elon- 
gated. The sun always occupies one of the foci of the 
ecliptic orbit of each comet. The top of the ellipsis, 
which is that point of its orbit nearest to the sun, is called 
the perihelion, and that most distant, theaphelion. Co- 
mets can only be seen from the earth when they are in 
the neighbourhood of their perihelion. Their paths 
during the time of their appearance differ very little from 
parabolas ; and hence it is usual, on account of the fa- 
cility of computation, to assume that they really move in 
parabolic curves. vn ellipsis, or a parabola, can be tra- 
velled in two different directions—that is, from west to 
east, which is called direct, and is the track of the moon, 
the planets, and satellites ; the other is from east to west, 
and is called retrograde. Comets move in either direc- 
tion. 

It is not by the physical circumstances of its size and 

plendour that astr s are enabled to determine the 
identity of a comet with one of those which previously 
visited the system. As soon as one appears, its parabo- 
lic elements are computed, which are, the inclination and 
longitude of its node (or the point in which it cuts the 
plane of the earth’s orbit), serving to determine the plane 
of the orbit ; the longitude of the perihelion, which makes 
known the direction of the great axis of the orbit, or the 
situation of that curve in its proper plane; and the peri- 
hellic distance, which frees from uncertainty the form of 
the parabola, for the focus necessarily coincides with the 
centre of the sun. In this way, the parabolic elements 
of a great number of comets have been computed. Now, 
it is by referring any new calculation to these tables that 
the fact of a comet’s previous appearance and periodic 
revolution is ascertained. If it coincides with none oi 
them, it is to be considered a new comet; but if it differs 
only a very little in its parabolic elements from another 
system of elements contained in the table, and belonging 
to a comet formerly perceived, then we can with great 
probability consider them as identically the same comet. 
There is no mathematical impossibility in two comets de- 
scribing in space two ctirves equal and similarly placed, 
but hitherto, confidence in the probability has been justi- 
fied by success. I shall now make application of these 
principles to the only three comets whose periods are at 
this time properly established. 

The comet of 1759.—A comet having made its appear- 
ance in 1682, Halley determined its parabolic elements. 
These were found to correspond very nearly with those of 
two comets which had respectively appeared in 1531 and 
1607. The lapse of time between each of these periods is 
about 75 years, and Halley accordingly concluded that the 
three orbits belenged to the same identical comet. After 
a vague estimate of the perturbations it must sustain from 
planetary attraction, he predicted its reappearance at the 
end of 1758, or the beginning of 1759. The verification of 
this prediction was likely to be the commencement of 
a new era in cometary astronomy ; so, to convince tke 
most incredulous, philosophers deemed it necessary to 
do away with the vagueness of the date assigned by 
Halley for its return. In his time it was impossible to 
determine with exactness the strength of the aberrations. 
This difficult problem Clairaut resolved. He found that, 
by the attraction of the planets, it would take 618 days 
more to return to the perihelion than in the preceding 
revoistion. The pgssage ought, therefore, to have cor- 
respondet to the middle of April 1759; but Clairaut, 
aware that want of time had caused him to overlook 
some terms i. his calculation, intimated that these 
might amount to 20 days either more or less in the 76 
years. The event justified all his predictions, for the 
comet appeared, as had been foretold, and passed its pe- 
rihelion on the 12th of March 1759. Its parabolic ele- 
ments were a little altered from those of its former visit, 
and exactly agreed with Clairaut’s calculations. 


All doubt being now dissipated as to the periodica. 
return of this luminary, it only remained to reckon 
the date of its next appearance. This was accomplished 
by M. Damoiseau, who has brought his approximations 
still nearer the truth than his predecessor. He has also 
accounted for the action of the planet Uranus, whica was 
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@iscovered subsequent to the time of Clairaut. Lhe 
conclusion at which he arrived was this—“ The interval 
between the passage of the comet to the perihelion in 
1759, and the next passage through that point, will be 
28,007 days, which, to reckon from 12th March 1759, 
the commencement of this period, answers to 16th No. 
vember 1835.” In three years, then, we may expect 
a visit from that comet which in 1456 passed so near to 
the earth, accompanied with a tail which flamed over 60 
degrees of the heavens, and was shaped like a Turkish 
sabre. An object so striking and so terrific could not 
om in a superstitious age to excite universal terror, ana 

be regarded as portentous of the greatest calamities to 
mankind, if not of the final catastrophe which was to ter- 
minate the tragedy of time. At the period to which we 
refer, the Mahometan arms had been very successful. 
They had carried Constantinople, and overthrown the 
empire of the east, which in Christendom spread the 
panic still more. Accordingly, it is not to be wondered 
at when we find Pope Calixtus exorcising both the comet 
and the Turks. It is to be hoped, however, that on the 
ensuing visit his holiness will save himself the trouble of 
anathematising the harmless luminary. 

The next comet of importance was that discovered by 
Messier in 1770. Its elements of motion did not cor. 
respond with those of any hitherto observed. It was 
found, however, by Lexell, that it performed its revolu- 
tion round the sun in 54 years. This important disco- 
very obviated one objection. With a revolution so quick, 
frequent opportunities would thus be afforced of observ- 
ing it. But it seems to have shared the fate of the last 
Plaeiad ; it has never been seen since, though attentively 
sought for in the exact places where the elliptic orbit of 
Lexell points out its return. This singular disappear 
ance has been accounted for by supposing that the in 
fluence of the planet Jupiter, near to which it approach- 
ed, was so great as to change its orbit, and compel it to 
move in another ellipse. It is quite certain that such 
an influence could bring it within the range of our in- 
struments in the first instance, and deprive us of it in 
the second ; but were we to attempt to prove the fact, it 
would plunge us into abstruse calculations, which are 
not consistent with a paper of the present description. 

The next comet is one of a very short period. It was 
discovered at Marseilles on 26th November 1818, by M. 
Pons. On the calculations being made, its elements were 
found to resemble those of a comet observed in 1805. 
Its periodicity was thus put beyond a doubt, and Encke 
of Berlin afterwards established, by incontestible caleu- 
lations, that it took only 1200 days to travel the whole 
extent of its elliptic orbit. Why, it has been asked, 
since it returns to its perihelion in so short a space, was 
it never ‘observed prior to 1805? The only plausible 
answer is, that this comet is very small, and has so feeble 
a light as to be invisible to the naked eye. The short 
period of its revolution, however, has been incontrover- 
tibly proved by its return in 1822, 1825, and 1829. It 
returned to its perihelion on the 4th of May 1832, but 
in an unfavourable position for observations. The as- 
tronomers of the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland 
will have had the best opportunity for exactly determin- 
ing its course. 

The comet of 63 ycars.—We have now come to that 
celebrated periodic comet which certain grave journalists 
inform us is to run a tilt with our own compact and solid 
globe, and which heavenly warfare is to terminate so dis 
astrously for us. This comet was perceived at Johannise 
berg, on the 27th of February 1826, by M. Bield, and 
ten days afterwards at Marseilles, by M. Gambart. The 
latter compated its parabelie elements without loss of 
time, and he found, on inspecting the table already spo-~ 
ken of, that it had appeared before in 1805 and 1772, and 
hence was periodic. It was necessary from that time to go 
ever the parabolic with the elliptic elements, to discover 
che QGfation of the comet’s revolution, which the paras 
volic elements left wholly undetermined. Clausen and 
Gambart undertook this calculation, and both found, al- 
most at the same time, that the new comet made an entire 
revolution round the sun in the space of something less 
than seven years. This curious result was adopted with- 
out dispute, for, by 1826, the antiquated notion was 
completely departed from, that the times of the revolu- 
tions should be necessarily very long. However, after 
the failure of 1770, it would have been hazardous to deter- 
mine the day of the future appearance without every con- 
tingency being accurately calculated—all the derange- 
ments and sensible averrations which would result from 
planetary attraction. This task was accomplished by 


M. Damoiseau, and the result was, 

That the comet ef 63 years would cross the plane of the 
ecliptic, that is, tie plane in which the earth moves on the 
29th <7 Getober 1832, before midnight. 


The earth during its annual journey’ yund the sun 
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“never swerves from the plane of the ecliptic; it is, there- 
fore, only in that plane that any body can come in con- 
tact with ic Let us now inquire whether the point in 
which the comet will cross the. plane of the ecliptic is 
near the curve described by the earth, because this con- 
dition is no less necessary than the preceding to the meet- 
ing of the two bodies. By the calculation it is ascertained 
that the passage of the comet through the plane of the 
ecliptic ought to take place a little within our orbit, and 
at a distance from that circle equal to 4§ terrestrial semi- 
diameters. This distance, already so trifling, would 
wholly disappear if submitted to the elements given by 
Damoiseau, the little variations of which it appears diffi- 
cult to account for. Furthermore, let us take the dis- 
tance of 4% terrestrial semidiameters as true, and allow 
that it agrees with the centre of the comet; then let us 
see if the dimensions of that star are large enough to 
muke some of its parts encroach upon points of our 
orbit. 

In the appearance of 1£05, some observations made by 
the celebrated Oibers, of Bremen, gave for the length of 
the semidiameter of the comet 54 terrestrial semidiame- 
ters; from this calculation, compared with the preceding, 
it is evident that, on the 29th October next, the nebulosity 
of the comet will comprise a portion of the earth's orbit. 

There now remains only one question to solve, and it 
is an important one, viz. at the moment when the comet 
will be so near our orbit, that its nebulosity will en- 
croach upon a part of it, where will the earth itself be si- 
tuated ? 

I have already stated that the passage of the comet, near 
a certain point of the terrestrial orbit, would happen be- 
fore midnight, on the 29th of October; but the earth 
will not arrive at the same point until the morning of the 
30th November, which is more than a month after. It 
must now be recollected that the smallest rapidity of the 
earth in its orbit is 674 thousand leagues a-day, and a 
very simple calculation will prove that 

THE COMET OF 63 YEARS WILL BE ALWAYS, IN ITS 
APPEARANCE IN 1342, av LEAST MORE THAN 20 MIL- 

LIONS OF LEAGUES FROM THE EARTH !* 

To ascertain the least distance of the earth from the 
comet in its future appearances, we must recommence 
the game operations. If, instead of passing in this year 
through the plane of the ecliptic on the 29th October, it 
should arrive there only on the morning of 30th Novem- 
ber, it would undoubtedly mingle its atmosphere with 
ours, and perhaps also dash against us! But it must 
not be forgotten that an error of a month in the passage 
of the comet to its node is impossible. I also add, that 
in this disenssion I have been solely occupied with the 
nebulosity, properly speaking, of the comet, for no trace 
of a tail has ever been observed attached to this star du- 
ring any of its previous visits. 

The reader is now in possession of all that can inte- 
rest him concerning the route of the forthcoming comet. 
In our next article on comets, we shall pursne the sub- 
ject further, and give an account of the physical consti- 
tution of comets, as far as that is known. 


GRETNA-GREEN. 

Ir is hardly necessary to inform any British reader, that 
Gretna Green, or rather the village of Springfield, in the pa- 
tish of Gretna, in Dumfries-shire, has long been celebrated 
in the annals of clandestine marriages. It happens that, 
while a marriage can be performed in Scotland without the 
least solemnity (nothing more being necessary than a mu- 
tual acknowlci!gement of the parties, before witnesses, that 
they take each other respectively for man and wife), no 
pair can be coupled in England without many previous ce- 
remonies, besides a regular performance of the marriage 
service in church, or else in private by special licence, 
which is a luxury that only the wealthy can afford. Hence, 
when young people in England wish to marry without the 
consent of friends, they find it necessary to escape to 
Scotland ; and as Gretna is the nearest part of the Scottish 
border to the bulk of England, it is generally resorted to ; 
and there, of course, a regular matrimonial forge has been 
established An account of the Gretna system was pub- 
lished some years ago in a provincial periodical, by Mr 
M‘Diarmid, baitor of the Dumfries Courier ; and as it may 
well muse a more extensive circle of readers than it has yet 
Obtained, while the main features of the practice which it 
delineates can only communicate a wholesome disgust to 
the mind, we extract the greater part of it in this place :— 

“ If Gretna-Green marriages be not always the happiest 
in the end, they are at least by far the merriest at the time; 
and Miss Lydia Languish was partly in the right when she 


* 1 am aware that, notwithstanding the effort to simplify this de- 
scription of the approaching comet, certain phrases are necessarily 
used which may render the article somewhat obscure. In one simple 
Sentence, therefore, I may explain, that the earth which we inhabit 
travels on a regular road; that the comet, now about to appear, tra- 
vels on a path which crosses the earth's road, and that it is known 
by calculation, that the comet will pass about a month before the 

ined. 


pettishly remarxed, that there was no fun in a love affair at 


all, that did not lead to a leap from a window into a lover's 
arms, a chase, a challenge, and, asa matter of course, a pa< 
ragraph in the newspapers \Yet, mistake me not, gentle 
reader; I am no advocate ror imprudent marriages, and 
have no great respect for your boarding-school mi who 
devour novels until their heads are turned, and with their 
feelings wound up to the highest pitch, are ready to fly into 
the arms of the first man they meet, merely because his ad- 
dress is easy, his face handsome, and his carriage debonair. 
Love, they say, must be caught at first sight, and yet I 
should doubt whether a courtship in which the eye is the 
sole arbiter is likely to lead to the happiest results. A 

‘ood husband gained in this way would be as great a wind- 
all as the highest prize in a state lottery, and for every 
rash and inconsiderate nymph who espouses a man of ster- 
ling sense, whose talents and industry more than compen- 
sate his lack of fortune and humble lineage, there are pro- 
bably a hundred that throw themselves away upon dolts 

ies, who are generally too much in love with them- 

selves to become anent worshippers at any other shrine. 
On this principle, a cross maiden-aunt or an obdurate on 
rent, who look exclusively to a union of interests, may often 
do the state signal service by checking the evils of which Dr 
Malthus is so much afraid ‘But are there no cases of a 
different character ?—is there no bane of an opposite nature, 
to which Gretna-Green furnishes an antidote? Many a 
fraudulent creditor has found an asylum within the precincts 
of Holyrood ; but honest, upright, though unfortunate men, 
have been glad to fly to the same sanctuary, as the onl 
means of eschewing the fangs of a merciless creditor. 
luckless Edinburgh wight of my acquaintance became 
bankrupt some fifteen years ago, and though he voluntarily 
surrendered his whole effects, one of his creditors remained 
inexorable. In this dilemma, he tried every means to bring 
the churl to reason, fondly hoping he would come round at 
last, gnd pass from his threat of attaching his person. But 
no. A messenger arrived with a caption in his pocket, 
rung the bell, and inquired if Mr W. Y. was at home. Mr 
Y., who opened the door himself, with great presence of 
mind desired the officer to walk in, and without even 
waiting to lift his hat, closed the door suddenly behind him, 
bolted down stairs as if the furies had been chasing him, 
made for Leith Street, turned first one corner, then another. 
till he arrived unharmed at the back of the Canongate, an 
then darted away at a speed he never either equalled or ex- 
erted before. The officer, too, was a good runner, but he 
had made a little lee-way in the first instance ; and though 
he strained every nerve, and even, I believe, was the fleet- 
est man of the two, the fugitive gained the strand before 
him Though only a few feet intervened between them, the 
officer, thanks to the strand, knew well that he durst not 
touch a hair of my friend's head, no more than the witches 
could have dared to dock Maggy’s tail had she gained the 
farther side of the running stream. In a word, the qu 
had escaped—the bay-hound was at fault, and he whom it 
was sought to place in durance vile paused on the very mar- 
gin of the strand ; and panting ad blowing, exclaimed in 
scarcely articulate accents—‘ A good race, eh !—won by 
half a neck, eh! but J beat, 7 beat—good day, Sir.’ 


Now the goal of the lover, like the goal of the debtor, is 
frequently gained by speed of foot; the race in the one case 
being performed by bipeds, in the other by quadrupeds, 
who drag a vehicle of some kind at their heels. And though 
the pursued contrive to take the advantage at starting, the 
tables are sometimes well nigh turned, particularly if they 
have journeyed far from home; but the accommodating 
priests are neither far to seek nor ill to find, and when time 
presses, they discharge their duty with astonishing celerity. 
Should an enraged father, supposing the distance to be 
rather trifling, ride or drive his own horse, he has some 
chance of overtaking the lovers; but if he trusts to post- 
boys, he leans, alas! ona broken reed. The rascals have 
a spice of knight-errantry about them which enlists their 
sympathies in favour of the runaways, and though, with 
a brace of lovers deposited in the chaise, they rattle 
along with the speed of Jehu, yet, if called upon to mar, 
rather than ae the happy pair’s progress, they can 
play the French postilion in fine style, and make a terri- 
ble flourish with heel and whip, while they are purposely 
losing ground all the while. The very horses seem to guess 
at the character of the persons they carry, and the time is 
frequently so accurately reckoned, that just as the marriage 
ceremony has been concluded, the pursuing party arrives at 
Springfield, steps out of his carriage, rushes into the inn, 
and perceives, with looks which it would baffle pen or 
pencil to pourtray, that all his exertions have been unavail- 
ing. 

Thoughts and fancies, such as these, were passing ra- 
pidly through my mind on the 25th August 1824, as I was 
slowly travelling from Annan to Langholm, and nearing 
the celebrated village of Springfield. ur frugal meal was 
soon ——— at the inn, and after divers questions put to 
the landlord, as well as to the tidy maiden who waited on 
us, touching the important business of marriage, it was mu- 
tually agreed that we should send our compliments to Mr 
Elliot, one of the priests, and invite him to join us ine 
glass of toddy. His reverence (1 use the word in no offen- 
sive meaning), who very probably expected a job, was not 
slow in making his appearance ; and indeed from the hints, 
whispers, and looks of the landlady, I am firmly persuaded 
that the belief was general, that I and my companion, it 
not the principals, were at least the avant couriers of a mar- 
tiage party. But here theylaboured undera great mistake ; 
bigamy is not permitted in Britain, and even were it other- 
wise, neither of us, 1 suspect, had found the cares of the 
married life so light as to think playing the fool over again. 
Be this as it may, our courteous guest neither expressed 
nor looked disappointment The cheerful glass circulated 
freely, and before we parted, ne became complimentary, and 
more than once confessed that he was better pleased with 
the polite manner in which we had requested the favour of 
his company, than if he had been sent for professionally, 
and with the prospect of receiving a pretty Contaome fee. 
The effect of Liquor in opening and softening the human 
heart has compared to the power of a fighted taper 
placed in an alabaster or any other vase ; what at first omuet 
opaque and impenetrable, suddeply becomes clear and 
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net, enabling the observer to look pret and through 
an object, and scan correctly its internal configuration. 
And so I found it in the nt instance. ‘The man. who 
seemed naturally shy and taciturn, gradually became frank 
and communicative, and in the course of a pretty long se- 
derunt, I geanet from him the following facts and circum. 
stances, which I now lay at the feet of the reader, m the 

, that when he is not better employed, they may serve 
to while away an idle half hour. 

At what precise period the first runaway marriage was 
celebrated at the spot called Gretna-Green, cannot now be 
satisfactorily ascertained ; but in common parlance the cus- 
tom is said to have existed from time immemorial. Old 
Joseph Paisley, who died in 1814, at the advanced age of 
four-score years, resided in his youth at Me “hege a small 
farm situated betwixt Gretna and Springte d; and hence 
the name of Gretna-Green. But so far back as 1791, he 
abandoned Megg’s-hill, and removed to Springfield as a 
more convenient spot ; and though the popular name is stil] 
kept up, it is no longer geographically accurate. Though 
he generally went by the name of the Blacksmith, he knew 
nothing of the secrets of the anvil and the forge. On the 
contrary, he was bred a tobacconist, and continued to roll 
and liquor the seaman’s quid until the trade he had fel- 
lowed merely as a bye-job throve so surprisingly that he 
found he could subsist on it alone, and that too without 
taking a stave from his bicker. Wel ing or joining isa term 
well known in the smithy ; and it is believed that it was the 
metaphorical application of this term that for Paisley 
the appellation of Blacksmith. Though neither avaricious 
nor cold-hearted, he was a rough, outspoken, eccentric fel- 
low ; drank like a fish, swore like a trooper, and, when once 
in his cups, forgot entirely the character he had assumed. 
Still he monopolised the whole trade, and only on one occa- 
sion was threatened with opposition ; but he soon put an end 
to his rival's pretensions, by proposing a copartnery, in which 
the assistant, in addition to the hope of a lucrative succes- 
sion, was allowed to pocket the whole profits accruing from the 
visits of pedestrian couples . On more than one occasion, 
he earned the handsome fee of a hundred guineas, in a 
briefer space than a barber requires to shave a country bump- 
kin ; old Charles B., Lord Deerhurst, and one or two others, 
paid fully that sum; and though these were catches of rare 
occurrence, many of the inferior fees were so handsome, that 
the priest, had he been careful, might have lived merrily, 
and yet died in easy circumstances. But he liked his bottle 
too well for that, and the same remark will apply to his 
successors. What is easily come by goes as cheaply, and 
the trade of marrying, though not so hazardous, has this 
feature in common with the trade of smuggling, that there 
is seldom much money gained by it in the end. 

At present there are two rival practitioners at Spring. 
field, one of whom married the grandaughter of Paisley, 
and fell heir to his trade, in much the same way that some 
persons acquire the right of vending quack medicines. Still 
the other gets a good deal of custom; and here, as 
in every thing else, competition has been favourable to 
the interests of the public. Though a bargain is gene- 
rally made before-hand, a marriage-monger who had no rival 
to fear might fix his fee at any sum he pleased; and in- 
stances have occurred, in which the partis complained that 
they had been too heavily texed. ° Not long before my visit 
to Springfield, a young English clergyman, who had failed 
to procure his father’s consent, arrived for the purpose of 
being married 7+ The fee demanded was thirty guineas, a 
demand to which his reverence demurred, and at the same 
time stated, that though he had married many a couple, his 
highest fee had neverexeeeded half-a-guinea. The clergy- 
man, in fact, had not so much money about him, but it 
was agreed at last that he should pay L.10 in hand, and 
grant a promissory note for the balance; and the bill, which 
was certainly a curiosity of its kind, was regularly ne 
ciated through a Carlisle bank, and as regularly retired at 
the time appointed. And here I must mention a circum. 
stance which has not been provided for in the new billregard- 
ing combinations of workmen, though it manifestly tends 
to augment the tax on irregular marriages. At Springfield 
there are two inns, as well as two priests, one of which each 
of the latter patronises exclusively. More than this, the 
house at which alover arrivesat Springfield, depends entirely 
upon what inn he starts from at Carlisle. Though he may 
wish to give a preference, and issue positive orders on the 
subject, these orders are uniformly disobeyed. The post- 
boys will only stop at one house, and that for the best 
of ‘all reasons, that the priest goes snacks with them, and 
knows full well the value of their patronage. Excepting in 
the case of sickness or absence, the priests never desert 
their colours—all the guests of the one house are married 
by Mr ——; of the other by Mr Elliot ; so that those who 
are most deeply concerned have very little to say in the 
business, In this way something like a monopoly still ex- 
ists; and what is more strange still, not only the post-boy 
who drives a couple, but the whole of his brethren abou 
the inn, are permitted to share in the profits of the day. The 
thing is viewed in the light of a windfall, and 
placed in a sort of fee-fund, to be afterwards sh in such 
proportions as the parties see fit. To what extent the 
priests are taxed, I could not with all my art learn, but I 
suspect the demands made on them are rather exorbitant, 
and that if they saw any feasible plan, they would willingl 
rid themselves of a set of jackalls, who, unlike the ani 
who brings the lion his prey, ncither wait till their masterhas 
feasted, nor are contented with a small share of the booty. 
Altogether,'the marrying business must bring a large sum an- 
nually into ra pee ndeed, an inhabitant confessed that 
it is ‘ the principal benefit and support of the place.” Upon 
an ay , 300 couples are married in the year, and half-a. 

uinea is the lowest fee that is ever won ey Butatriffe like 

at is only levied from poor and pedestrian couples, and per- 
sons even in the middle ranks of life are compelled to pay 
much more handsomely. In September last, one gentleman 
had given L.40; and, independently of the money that ie 
spentin theinns, must find their way 
into the pockets of the priests and their concurrents, the 
post-boys. In its | effect, the ceremony performed 
at Gretna-Green merely amounts to a confession before 


witnesses that certain parties are man and wife; and 
the reader is aware that little more is required to con- 
Marriage in Scotland—a marriage which may be 
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censured by church courts, but which is perfectly binding 
in regard to property and the rights of children. Still a 
formula has a wonderful value in ae og the fair; and 
the priests, I pa read a consider me 
i offer up a er. the 

record "Bat 


to join signa > &c. But on this part of 
t vocation tly observe a strict silence ; for, 
although the law cannot reach them at present, the could 


scarcely hope to escape punishment, were to as- 
the following is a literal copy :—“ Thess 

it may concern, that —— —— 
before me and declared themselves to be both single per- 


the Kirk of 
near Gretna-Green, this —— day, &c. before these wit 
nesses.” At my request Mr Elliot 


he goes ina teous 
cause, why should he be either unwilling or ude 
A stranger who had leisure to rusticate about Springfield 

tippling with the priests, and pumping the crones and 
oracles of the village, might pick up many a queer story that 
would add to his stock of standing jokes, or peradventure 
eke out the well thumbed pages of the ‘ my of 
Wit ;’ but as my time did not admit of this, [ can only re- 
late one or two. 


Not long ago, a gentleman who had settled somewhere 
in Scotland arrived at S eld, and spent ap hour or two 
in one of the inna, chiefly, 1 believe, from motives of cu- 
riesity. He was accompanied by his daughter, a very beau- 
tiful and interesting creature, though not more than seven- 


teen or eighteen years of Neither father nor daughter 
had ever crossed the Sark before, 


to see the Blacksmith, not doubting that a true son of Vul- 
can, with a begrimed face and leathern apron, would in 
upon them and demand their pleasure. But here ey 
were speedily undeceived, and when Mr Elliet arrived, the 
gentlemen endeavoured to be as wiity as possible, stating 
cueng other things that he wished tointroduce a young lady, 
that she might know both her man and the way back again. 
To this salutation Mr E. answered drily, that hehad known 
as unlikely things come to pass; in less than three 
or four months, the same you vey be came before 
him, and was married to one o ther’s ploughmen. In 
point of looks, the bridegroom and bride seemed formed for 
ame another, and the jocular priest, whe from the first re- 
cognised his old acquaintance, ventured to hint after dinner 
that surely Mr —— would not be angry with his fair daugh- 
ter for proving herself so apt a scholar, and pootine b 
the lesson he himself taught. But alas! blow fell 
to mw! on the poor Cumbrian, that it at first threatened 
to break his heart, or unsettle his understanding. The lovely 
and light-hearted Beatrice was the apple of his eye—the stay 
and pride of his maturer years ; so far from wishing to 
match her with a common elown, there were few even of 
the better class of yeomen that he deemed worthy of aspir- 
ing to such an honour. In the course of time, however, the 
man's wrath ually gave way to better feelings ; a 
farm was taken for his son-in-law, and stocked ple- 
nished nobody knew how ; and if report may b. credited, 
the praiseworthy conduct of both the young le is likely 
to lead to a complete and permanent reconciliation. ® 
another occasion, a middle-aged gentleman arrived 
from the south of England, and was united to a lady con- 
siderably his junior in years and appearance who, 
very unfortunately, ed to be the sister of his former 
wife. The veteran bi ~~" was in high spirits, scat- 
tered his money very freely, and seemed so well satisfied 
with the accommodations of the place, that he was in no 
haste to retire from the scene of his second nuptials. At 
dength, however, the jage was ordered to the door ; and 
‘just as the sun was sinking in the west, and, by the agency of 
the clouds that congregated around the falling monarch, in- 
tersecting the broad expanseof the Solway withmany a beauti- 
falzone of light, the happy pair bade adieu to Springfield, and 
with a degree of haste, not at all requisite in their situation 
made the best of their way to merry England. Nor had 
they left the inn above an hour or so, when a second chaise 
four drove up, and discharged a fresh cargo of lovers, 
younger, and fairer, and better matched, but neither so 
wealthy, nor so prodigal as the first. And whom, reader, 
might the pale be ?—whom but a handsome, well-fa- 
voured youth and the only daughter of the former bride- 
m, who, in revenge for her father’s frailty and folly, 
yielded to the entreaties of an honest yeoman, w 
had wooed her long and loved her dearly. The spirited 
oung lady had no objection whatever to a stepmother 
t a stepmother and an aunt in the same person form 

@ species of relationship utterly irreconcileable with herno- 
tions of propriety ; and as she was determined to oan her 
residence at any rate, sae thought it just as prudent to change 
her condition at the same time. On arriving at Carlisle, 
the father found a letter awaiting him at the inn, marked 
* in haste,” and revealing to him the secret of his daughter’s 
elopement; and not doubting that the ies had gone on 
the same errand as himself, he immediately ordered fresh 
, and hurried back to Gretna-Geeen. The ca’ » 

in fact, must haveme: on the road; but the night being dark 
neither party was aware of the presence of the other ; and 
though the Yorkshire reached be- 
fore his daughter and her lover had d » he was un- 
fortunately a stage too late. Much ot he bragged 
and bullied, and fain would he have carried his daughter 
slong with him; but the yeoman refused to part with his 
bride, and when the other dheentened to disinherit his child, 
and proscribe her husbaad, he very coolly replied, that, ‘ as 


matters stood, the connection was noae of the most respect- |: 


able—that he knew the value of a good wife, though with- 
out a guinea or a friend to take her part—that in a mode- 
rate way he could do his own turn, as well as the purse- 


ge gentleman he was add 

would trust to Providence and his own industry. 
* Nobly spoken,’ roared the exhilarated 3 * and 
faith, let me tell Jonathan Oldbuck, if I had known 
you were after m ~~ wife's sister, I would have 
rather thrust my fingers in the fire than welded metals 
such an opposite nature. The lines are now your own pro- 
perty ; but if you’ll restore I'll hand 
a. every note, and wash my of the whole 

perceiv: at matters could not be 

he left the eat and the village ton * growling all the 
while like a bear.’” 


{ITALIAN AND BRITISH CLIMATE. 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanded to the skies.—Go.pDsmiITE, 
Rome, once the chief city in the world, and still eom- 
manding respect from its antiquity and the events con- 
nected with its history, stands in the midst of one of 
the most insalubrious plains in Italy, styled the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. This circumstance is often alluded to 
in the old Roman writers; among others, by Livy and 
Cicero, the latter remarking that Romulus, in seeking a 
healthy spot, built his city in a region of pestilence ; and 
again complaining that the Appian way was so lined with 
mausoleums and tombs, that little room was left for 
the habitations of living beings. In modern times, the 
marshy and pestilential character of the country around 
Rome has been greatly augmented, and is the.dread 
of the traveller. Dr James Johnson, in his recent 
work, entitled “‘ Change of Air, or Pursuit of Health,” 
thus describes this fearful wilderness, across which so 
many of our English tourists proceed in search of the an- 
tique, and that ever fleeting object—health. 

“It is from the high mountains of Viterbo (says he) 
that we have the first glimpse of the wide-spread Cam- 
pagna di Roma. The beautiful little lake of Vico lies 
under our feet, its sloping banks cultivated like a garden, but 
destitute of habitations, on account of the deadly malaria 
which no culture can annihilate. From this spot till we 
reach the desert, the features of poverty and wretchedness 
in the habitations themselves, as well as in every thing 
around them, grow rapidly more marked. We descend 
from Monte Rosi upon the Campagna, and at Baccano we 
are in the midst of it. If a stranger come upon the Cam- 
pagna in this direction, unacquainted with the causes of 
its desertion, he would fecl no other impression than that 
of crossing a very extensive heath of moorland, which was 
destined to pasturage, because not rich enough for agricul- 
ture. It is not more marshy than was Hounslow Heath at 
one time; and it is far more undulating in its surface, ite 
soil being, generally speaking, dry and sandy. To the 
south of Rome, however, and in many parts of the valley 
of the Tiber, the ground is very marshy, and there is 
mach stagnant water But no human form meets the 
eye, except the gaunt figure of the herdsman, muffled 
up to the chin in his dark mantle, with his gun and 
his spear—his broad hat slouched over the ferocious 
and scowling countenance of a brigand! The buffalo 
which he guards is less repulsive than he. As for the shep- 
herd, Arcadia forbid that I should attempt his description. 
The savage of the wigwam has health to recommend him. 
As we approach within ten or twelve miles of Rome, some 
specks of cultivation appear, and with them the dire effects 
of malaria on the human frame. According to Eustace, 
* bloated bellies, distorted features, dark yellow complex- 
ions, livid eyes and lips; in short, all the symptoms of 
dropsy, jaundice, and ague, united in their persons.’ ” 


To this testimony may be added that of Sir T. C. Mor- 
gan, who informs us, that “whole villages (meaning, no 
doubt, their inhabitants) came from La Marca and Ravag- 
na to the Campagna, during the winter and part of the sum- 
mer. They assemble at daylight in the public squares of 
Rome for hire. They are a miserable looking people. We 
were assured that every year one in ten of these wretches dies 
of the fever; and those who escape carry the marks of the 
poison in their swollen and sallow countenances. Very few 
are able totally to throw off the disease, and repeated ex- 


posure to the malaria, in suezessive seasons, never fails to 
destroy them.” 


Some of my less informed readers may here ask, “ but 
what is this malaria, which is so destructive in its na- 
ture ?” Malaria signifies a pestilential air or vapour, pro- 
duced by the decomposition sf animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, through the means of heat and moisture. This 
dreadful species of bad air is extricated from the marshy 
grounds, and even from the cracks in the dry scorched 
plains of Italy, to an extent of which we have no concep- 
tion in this country. In Rome, and other cities where the 
pavement and foundations of the houses cover the ground, 
and where the high walls shelter the passenger from the 


infectious gales, the malaria is less felt and heeded; but 


ressing—and that as to the rest, 


let us turn to most of the country parts—to those regions’ 
where animal and vegetable matter are acted upon by the 
heat of the sun, we find it reigning triumphant Accord. 
ing to Dr Macculloch, “ the fairest portions of this fair. 


of | Jand are a prey to this invisible enemy ; its fragrant breezes. 


are poison; the dews of its summer evenings: are death; 
The banks of its refreshing streams, its rict. and flowing 
meadows, the borders of its glassy lakes, the luxuriant. 
plains of its overflowing agriculture, the valley where its. 
aromatic shrubs regale the eye and perfume the ear—these- 
are the chosen seats of this plague, the throne of the malas. 
ria. Death here walks hand in hand with the sources of 
life, sparing none ; the labourer reaps his harvest but to die,” 
or he wanders amidst the luxuriance of vegetation and 
wealth, the ghost of man, a sufferer from his cradle to his. 
impending grave; aged even in childhood, and laying 
down in misery taat life which was but one of disease. He 
is even driven from some of the richest portions of this 
fertile yet unhappy country ; and the travelJer contemplaics. 
at a distance deserts, but deserts of vegetable weaith, which. 
man dares not apprepriate—or he dies.” i 

So this is Italy, the land whose climate is supposed to be, 
so exceedingly delightful, and which is flocked to by thou. 
sands for the restoration of vigour to their animal exist ence. 
Vain imagination! The climate of Italy is found, on ex- 
amination, to be, on the whole, much less salubrious than 
that of Great Britain. It is allowed that sixty thousand 
persons fall a sacrifice to consumption every year in this 
island ; but in France, and all along the shores of the Me. 
diterranean, this terrible malady is no less fatal to human 
life. The warmth of Italy is in reality no protection tothe 
valetudinarian ; for with the warmth there is a moisture; 
and this induces malaria, which is fully as destructive as 
consumption itself. The desired climate for those of con- 
sumptive habits is that which has at once warmth and dry- 
ness, without variability. But these three virtues are rarely 
to be found combined. It is an ascertained ‘act there is 
no part of Europe perfectly sheltered from tue piercing 
winds of spring, or possessing uniform warmth and dry. 
ness, or, indeed, any thing approaching to it. Madeira 
comes nearest to perfection. Its winter is 20 degrees warmer 
than that of London, while its summer heat exceeds that 
of London by 7 degrees. It is also exempt from keen 
winds, and is not subject to great varieties of climate. Ne- 
vertheless, how little is observed to be effected by a visit to 
this apparently salubrious region, and how much moreeffica- 
cious in most instar.ces is the attention which home can only 
afford, or the influ:nce of native air. In comparing our cli. 
mate with those of different countries, and especially that of 
Italy, we find it exceedingly salubrious, and less injurious 
to human life taan most others. Although occasionally in- 
temperate and variable, it is certainly free from native pesti- 
lential vapours, and has nothing deadly in its character. We 
may everywhere traverse the land fearless of the conse- 
quences ; and instead of being »Tected by the diseased herds- 
man, or brigand, scowling in his sickliness and villainy upon 
Us as we pass, are we not rejoiced in hearing the jocund 
laugh of the reaper, or in seeing the harmless shepherd boy 
driving his charge 

“ along the mountain side.” 


SCOTLAND: 
ITS TRADE, SHIPP(NG, AND POPGLATION. 


‘lne increase which has taken place in recent times 
in the trade and manufactures of Scotland has been more 
rapid and astonishing than is observable in any other 
part of Europe. Looking back to the year 1656, we find 
that the whole vessels belonging to the country amount- 
ed only to 137, carrying 5736 tons. Of this number, 
Glasgow had no more than 12, of a burden of from 12 to 
150 tons. At the Union in 1707, the shipping of Scot- 
land had risen to 215 vessels, carrying 14,485 tons. In 
1760, the number of ships employed in the fisheries, and 
in foreign and coasting trade, amounted to 999, carrying 
53,913 tons; and in 1800, the shipping amounted to the 
more respectable number of 2415, ca'tying 171,728 tons, 
and employing 14,820 men. 

It appears, by a Parliamentary paper, that in 1826 
the number of vessels belonging to Scotland under 100 
tons was 2160, and the number above 100 tons 983—to- 
tal 3143, the total amount of registered tonnage of which 
was 300,836. We thus find, that from the Union till 1828, 
the shipping of Scotland rose from 215 to 3143 vessels, 
being a multiplication of about 144 times within the pe- 
riod of 121 years. By a table in the Parliamentary pa- 
per it appears that Aberdeen owns the greatest amount 
of tonnage of any port in Scotland. Its tonnage is 46,587, 
that of Greenock 37,786, Glasgow 36,220, Leith 26,107, 
and Dundee 24,227. But this does not give a certain idea 
of the comparative amount of traffic carried on at these 
ports, for they employ the shipping of one another, and 
freight the vessels of inferior ports. In 1755, the im- 
ports into Scotland, in round numbers, were L. 465,411, 
ind the exports L.535,576: in 1825, the imports had in- 
creased to L.4,994,304, and the exports to L.5,842,260. 

Such has been the extent and value of the agricultura: 
‘mprovements of Scotland within the same period, that 
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‘food without importation of = ex- 

of her manufactured pa foreign luxu- 
leaves a hea her favour. What 
isremarkable, Scotland exports and imports 
the same kind of grain, and deducting the one from the 
otber, it appears that she is annually indebted to Eng- 
land and Ireland for 120,000 quarters of barley, and 
180,000 of oats, while on the other hand she these 
countries 60,000 quarters of wheat. There being from 
three to four millions of bushels of malt made yearly in 
Scotland, chiefly for the whisky distilleries, the great de- 
mand for barley is accounted for. 

It was recently calculated by Sir John Sinclair that 
the whole amount of manufactures in Scotland will an- 
nually exceed in value L.14,000,000 sterling, includin 
the price of the raw materials. The value of the mi 

uctions, such as coal, lime, iron, lead, &c. he calcu- 

at L.1,597,653, Gs. 8d. The fisheries he reckons 
at 1L.1,300,000, and the gross produce of land at 
1,23,261,155, 10s. The rise in the amount of population 
in Scotland, though steadily progressive since the Union, 
has not kept pace with the increase of trade and manu- 
factures ; consequently the present population must be 
much more wealthy than their predecessors a hundred 
and twenty years since. In 1700, the population of Scot- 
land was 1,048,000, and in 1821 it was 2,093,000, hav- 
ing taken 121 years to double itself; but perhaps great 
allowance should be made for the emigration which hascon- 
stantly been going on into England, and latterly America. 
In 1831 the population was 2,365,807. 

I cannot close this sketch without mentioning it asa 
fact well worthy of remark, that the tonnage of vessels 
on the Clyde is nearly as much as that of all Ireland, 
the tonnage of which, during 1828, only amounted to 
97,369 tons, not one third of the total tonnage of Scot- 
land; in fact, the tonnage of Aberdeen is as great as 
that of Dublin and Belfast, the two principal Irish ports, 

together. Were I asked to explain the reason for 
this extraordinary superiority, I would state that the 
whole is attributable to the comparative habits of the 
people. For a hundred and twenty, and, most of all, for 
the last sixty years, the Scotch have reflected deeply and 
ht hard in every department of the arts of civilized 

Gfe, and the result has naturally been those gratifying 
facts above narrated. The Irish, on the other hand, 
have not reflected with judgment, nor have they been 
at all industrious. “*Ever pursuing some wild theoretic 
vision which, when realized, is to make them happy and 

and ever discussing some great party question, 
which keeps the mind in a state of constant abstraction, 
they invariably lose the substance for the shadow, and 
are never advancing a single step in improvement or real 
mational wealth. If any thing could convince them of 
this dreadful folly and its results, it would be a dispas- 
sionate comparison betwixt the extent, the capabilities, 
the wealth, and the amount of population of their own 
beautiful is'and with those of Scotland, a country not 
nearly so much favoured by nature, and which is much 
more severely taxed for the support of the state. The | 
time has been, it must be remarked, when Scotland was 
also afflicted with abstract questions; the seventeenth | 
century was entirely lost in Scotland, on account of a} 
battle about religion, similar in many respects to that _ 
now carried on in Ireland. But this was at length got | 
over, and it is exactly from the date of the settlement | 
of that great question that the country has done any | 
good. 


WATERING PLACES. 


Wirurw the last few years the resort to watering places 
has become particularly fashionable among the middle | 
classes of Scotland, while the discovery of salubrious springs | 
in different quarters of the country, and the competition | 
among their proprietors, have given rise to a number of | 
pleasant places of summer recreation suitable to the demands | 
and taste of the people. As occasionally some difficulty | 
exists at this season in making _ selection q a summer 
watering place of the description I mention, I propose to | 
offer a aie of sketches useful for the guidance of families. 
The first place I may notice is 
MOFFAT. 

This pleasing village is situated on an eminence at the | 
opening of the hilly country, near the junction of the Mof- | 
fat and Annan streams, in the upper t of Annandale, | 
Dumfries-shire. It is situated at the distance of fifty-two | 
miles south-west from Edinburgh, and twenty-one north- | 
est from Dumfries. The distance from Glasgow is fifty-five | 
miles. Being environed with lofty hills, some ofthem finely ' 
dothed in plantations of considerable beauty, an air of comfort 
and seclusion is thereby conveyed to the place, favourable to 
4s character. One principal street, looking from the gentle 
declivity on which the town stands, towards the south, consti. 
tutes the body of theplace, and affords fine prospects of the vale 
beneath. This street is judiciously laid out, spacious, and 
well calculated to form an agreeable promenade both for in- 
habitants and stran, Much of the town is new, and the 
whole has a neat, cleanly ce. Among the build. 
ings are two good inns, at one of which at least visitors 
may be accommodated with horses, gigs, or post chaises, 
for recreation along the different rides and drives about the 
town, or for travelling. The Dumfries and Edinburgh 
toyal mail coach passes through Moffat daily. The town 
possesses upwards of fifty lodging houses, whose pri- 
vate apartments may always be had on reasonable tcrms. 
The market is well supplied with provisions, including 

bles, fruits, &c. Goats’ and asses’ milk is also to be 
hed : and as there are more than a hundred cows kept in 
the h, butter, milk, and cream, are plentiful Around 


Moffat some neat villas, all of them adding more or 
less, by theiz shrubberies and small plantations, to th¢ 


beauty of the scenery. The parish church is an ornamental 
structure io the place, and besides it there are several dis- 
sentii apels. 

Moffat derives the whole of its celebrity from the excel. 
lence of its mineral waters, which are of the most salu- 
brious character, and are considered fully more efficacious 
by those who have resorted to them, than those of o 
gate, Leamington, or Bath. In the administration of these 
waters to valetudinarians, great improvements, suitable to 
the refinement of the age, have been effected in recent times. 
Over the chief spring, or well, there has been erected a 
— pump-room, measuring 60 fect by 30, answ 

purpose ps 8 lounge and news-rooms.. At the back 

this structure there is a series of baths, fitted up on the plan 
of the new baths at Leamington, with a dressing-room and 
fire to each; and it is mentioned that the supply to the 
mineral or sulphureous water baths is sufficient to accom. 
modate bathers at any hour. Shower and vapour baths can 
likewise be had, and there is a sedan chair for the use of 
invalids. In the Bath gardens there isa fine bowling-green 
for the use of visitors. 

The salubrious springs at Moffat ere three in number, 
one of them being sulphureous, and two of them chalybeate 
—that is, having an impregnation of iron or steel. The 
sulphureous is distinctly styled Moffat Well, and has an 
odour resembling the water of Harrowgate. Its taste is 
somewhat saline; it sparkles when pores into a glass, and 
requires, so quickly do some of its best particles evaporate, 
to be drank at the fountain. No closeness of cork will 
serve it in bottles. Another spring, called, from its 
at the base of the Hartfell mountain, the Hartfell Spa, is a 
chalybeate, pretty strong at all times, but most so after 
heavy rains. A third spring, also chalybeate, is near Evan 
bridge, a little to the south of Moffat. Of a wine gallon 
taken from each of the three, the analyses made by the late 
Dr Garnet, professor at Glasgow, afterwards lecturer to the 


Surrey Institution, were as follow :— 
MOFFAT WELL. 
10 


Sulphuretted h - 
Cart acid, - 5 ditto. 
N. 3.—This water will become uscless if kept. Its 


efficacy has been proved in scorbutic and scrofulous cases. 
HARTFELL 

“ Sulphate of iron(iron vitriol), - 86 ’ 
Sulphate of alumina, er 12 ditto. 

A2otic gas, ° - - 12 cubic inches. 

“ The water of this spring may be kept long without in- 
jury to its medicinal powers. It is a powerful tonic, of 
— utility in obstinate coughs, stomach complainis af- 
ecting the head, gouty sores disordering the internal sys- 
tem, disorders to which the fair sex are liable, internal 
ulcers, &c. 

EVAN BRIDGE 8PA. 

Oxide of iron, - 2 grai 
Carbonic acid, - - 13 cubic es. 
Azxotic gas, - 2 ditto. 

“ This — a weaker chalybeate than the preceding, re- 
sembling, in fact, a good deal the Harrowgate chalybeate, 
might, it is thought, although now much neglected, prove 
useful when the preceding would be of too astringent a na- 
ture.” 


Little eould be added to this just account of the proper- 
ties of the mineral waters of Moffat. Having been fre- 
quented for many years, the place is one of the most re- 
spectable and comfortable among those towns claiming the 
notice of persons who wish to spend a few weeks — 
in the country. The society is generally select and pleas- 
ing, and if the restoration of health be sought, I Not 
know a watering place which would be more certain to ful- 
fil the expectations of the valetudinarian. The fame of 
Moffat is now not confined to Scotland, but is considerably 
extended in England, and attracts many visitors from the 
south ; and as it lies near the border, on the great nort! 
road by Carlisle and Dumfries, it is much better adapte: 
for the visits and residence of the English, than any othe: 
watering place in Scotland. 


LIBERIA~AMERICAN BLACK POPULATION. 


A FEw weeks ago I took occasion to say a few word: 
regarding slavery in Nérth America, and the subject ha: 
again been brought under my notice by some pamphlet: 
sent to this country, purporting to be Reports of the 
Pennsylvania Colonisation Society, and of the American 
Society for Colonising the Free People of Colour. Until I 
had perused these interesting papers, I was not aware of 
the great degree of exertion which is at present in ope- 
ration on the other side of the Atlantic towards the re- 
moval of the black population to a land and climate more 


| congenial with their nature and habits than the Ameri 


can continent. “ Slavery (we are told in the introduc- 
tion to one of the reports), and its inconsistency with the 
dictates of Christianity, have long been freely acknow- 
ledged and deeply lamented by the people ef the United 
States, and its removal, the great problem which has oc- 
cupied the attention of her best and wisest men. So far 
back as 1698, the Assembly of Pennsylvania, to put an 
end to the introduction of slaves, laid a duty of L.10 per 
head upon their importation; but this benevolent law, 
together with about fifty of similar tenor, which were 
passed by the neighbouring colonies up to the period o1 
their revolution, were all refused the sanction of the 
mother country. The introduction of slaves was one 
of the great causes of complaint which led to their de- 
claration of independence, dated July 4, 1776. Scarcely 
(continues the writer) had that omaneie ceased, when a co- 
lony on the coast of Africa, similar to that of Liberia, was 
pens, but the ae pe of the slave trade, by ever 

civilized power, defeated these benevolent views. In 17 

the plan was again revived in a series of luminous essays 
by ened. Hepkina, a distinguished Friend in Balti. 


more; and shortly afterwards the legislature of Virginia, a 


state containing nearly one third of the black 


ulation of 
the Union, pledged its faith to give up al] 


slaves, pro- 


vided the United States could obtair a proper asylum for 
them. President Jefferson negociated in vain for a terri- 
tory either in Africa or Brazil ; but that great state renewed 
its pledge in 1816, by a vote of 190 to 9 (most of the mein- 
bers en be upon which, General C. F. Mer- 
cer, the Wilberforce of American Congress, a a 

ence with the philanthropists of the different 
states, which led to the formation of the American Colonisa- 
tion Society on the Ist of January 1817. The great objects 
of that society were—the final entire abolition of jar a 
providing for the best interests of the blacks, by establish- 

g them in independence upon the coast of Africa; thus 
constituting them the protectors of the unfortunate natives 
against the ra of the slaver, and secking through them 
to spread the lights of civilisation and Ch stianity among 
the many millions who inhabit those dark regions.” 

About ten years have since this association com- 
menced its operations, which have as yet been attended 
with perfect success. A tract of land was purchased on the 
coast of Guinea from the aborigines of the soil, south from 
of en, from latitude 5 to 7. 
and the chief entrepot for the reception of emi ts sett 
at Cape Mesurado, between latitude 6 and 7. Oe Five years 
of aiuinesy operations (says Elijot Cresson, in a s 

ore the society) were requisite for surveying the coast— 
propitiating the natives—and selecting thé most eligible 
sites ; numerous agents were subsequently employed—shi 

ered—the forest cleared—schools, factories, hos tah 
churches, government buildings, and dwellings erected, a 
the many expenses requisite here defrayed; and yet, for 
every 5@ dollars expended by our society from its com- 
mencement, we have not only a settler to show, but an 
ample and fertile territory in reserve, where our future emi- 
grants may sit under their own vines and fig trees, with 
none to make them afraid. During the last year (1880) an 
amount nearly equal to the united expenditures in effect- 
ing these objects has been exported by the colonists; and 
from Philadelphia alone, eleven vessels have sailed, three 
of them chartered pete = the efforts of the Pennsylvania 
society, and bearing to the land of their forefathers a lange 
number of slaves, manumitted by the benevolence of ¢ 
late owners.” & 

The colony of free blacés thus planted in Liberia, as it 
is called, already numbers about 2000 citizens, managed 
by themselves on blican principles, under a governor 
appointed by the society. The soil is fertile, and the cli- 
mate congenial to their constitutions. The colonists hate 
established relations of friendship and trade with the native 
chiefs, more than a hundred of whose children have been 
sent to Liberia for instruction in the schools established 
there. Each individual has thirty acres of land bestowed 
upon him, and in one year the settlers have shipped up- 
= of seventy thousand dollars worth of produce. The 
colony now possesses a newspaper, conducted of course by a 
black editor, and which having seen in London, I : An 
vouch for the respectability of its tone and appearance. 
The import and export trade of the colony is annually im- 
proving, and already there are regular traders betwixt it 
and some of the American ports. e capital of the terre 
tory is called Monrovia, a neat town built on a neck of land 
betwixt the Atlantic and the estuary of the Mesurado 
river, and therefore well adapted for trade. 

When we are informed that there are two millions of 
slaves and three hundred thousand free blacks in the United 
States, which ae y J have an annual increase of about sixty- 
six thousand, and that it costs L..7, 10s. to remove a single in- 
dividual to Liberia, and place him in a way of supporting 
himself, the foregoing plan of free colonizationappears almost 
hopeless and desperate. It is impossible for us to seehow any 
thing like anim ion can be made on the immense mass of 
negroism in the United States. It may be very true that Great 
Britain has expended in twenty-four years L..8,000,000 ster- 

g_on Sierra Leone—a sum which would colonize the 
whole coloured population of the Union; but America has 
not the wealth of this country, and could not indulge in so 
expensive a freak “-Jt therefore appears that, as the colo- 
nization societies are supported only by voluntary contribu- 
tions—and I may here mention, that donations from Byi- 
tain will be most thankfully acknowledged—the amount 
of d on to Africa must continue on a most inefficient 
— respects the clearing out the whole black popula- 
tion. however, is the gloomy side of the picture. We 
are all well acquainted with the effects of anincessant drop of 
water, which will wear the hardest rock ; and it 7 be pre. 
dicted, that am unflinching perseverance in this truly noble 
cause will eventually work results which human reason cannot 
now ee foresee. Besides, even although the exporta- 
tion of the blacks, with their own consent, could not, by any 
accessible mean ve effected, a very great object oa be 
— simply \y the planting of a civilised negro race on 

shores of Guinea. Hitherto the vast continent in the 
interior has been impervious to the inroads of Christianity, 
erce, or any of the ordinary means of civilisation 
chiefly from the destructiveness of the climate on the lives ol 
white men. By the establishment in Guinea of a nation of 
8, trained in all the varied pursuits and religion of the 
whites, a id obstacle is overcome, and I sincerely pray 
that that light which the American Colonisation Society 
has kindled on the coast of Africa, and which is growing 
brighter and brighter, may be the proximate means of illu- 
minating the benighted millions of human beings whe in 
habit that extensive continent, and of causing them to stand 
up disenthbralled, emancipated, and regenerated. 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 
Tre Esquimaux constitute a most widely-diffused race, ec- 
cupying all the shores of the Northern and embrac- 
ing nearly the entire circuit of the globe. Richardsen and 
Franklin found them al the whole coast of the American 
Polar Sea; Kotzebue, in the channel near Behring’s Straits. 
The Samoiedes and Kamtchadales, in northern Asia, seem 


to belong to the same family. A similarity of visage and 


| outward circumstances. 
‘ which is such as proves the dialects o 


figure, boats, huts, and instruments—even a resemblance in 
nabits, character, and mode of life—might have been pro- 
duced by the common pressure of the same very peculiar 
The — of specch, however, 

all the Esquimaux to 
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| | | 


- vied with each other in the attentions of cooking, and dryin 
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be mere varietics of one common language, affords a clea 
proof that an original race from some one quarter has 
mae the whole range of those immense and desolate 

This migration must have been facilitated by the 
vast continuity of coast, which stretches along the Arctic 
Ocean, and which is not equalled in any other quarter. 
Hence, probably, the Esquimaux, at distant ages, connected 
the old and new continents, which, at all other points, were 
then wholly unknown to each other. 

The external form of that people seems influenced, and, 
as it were, characterised, by the severity of the climate. 
Their stature is decidedly lower than that of the Europeans; 
five feet nine inches being considered, even in a man, as al- 
most gigantic. Though the trunk of the body is somewhat 
thick, all the extremities are small, especially the hands and 
feet, and the fingers short. The face is broad and flat, the 
nose sinall, and at the same time, so sunk and deep, that in 
some instances a ruler could be applied from cheek to cheek 
without touching it. It is somewhere observed, that their 
visage presents that peculiar form which the human face 
naturally assumes under exposure to intense cold, that all 
the projecting features are wn in, and the cheeks, con- 
sequently, pushed out. In the same way, exposure to the 
weather may perhaps produce the high cheek-bones of 
mountaineers. Under these modifications, however, both 
their bodies and their limbs are very tolerably shaped. Even 
the female countenance, though without pretensions to re- 

lar beauty, is often agreeable, with a frank and good- 

umoured expression ; so that, were it cleared of the thick 
crust of grease and dirt, so as to exhibit the real complexion, 
which is only that of a deep brunette, it might, even in 
Europe, he reckoned handsome. The skin is unctuous, and 
po magaee A cold to the touch; the flesh soft and flabby, 
owing, probably, to the fat animal substances which form 
the principal part of their food. 

In their moral qualities, the uimaux, or at least this 
particular tribe, present much that is worthy of commenda- 
tion. At the first opening of the intercourse, the most un- 
deviating honesty marked al) their conduct, though this 
quality, in the course of two winters’ communication, was 
considerably undermined. «* ‘(hey were exposed, indeed 
to most severe temptations, bv seeing constantly scattered 
about the ships little planks, pieces of oid iron, and empty 
tin pots, which was to them as if the decks had been strewed 
with | ll and jewels. It also came to their knowledge 
that, in some of their early exchanges, rich skins had been 
bartered for beads, and other trifles of no real value—a sys- 
tem against which they exclaimed as absolute robbery. 
From first to last, the virtue now mentioned was practised 
among themselves in a manner worthy of the golden a 
Their dresses, sledges, and all their implements of hunting 
and fishing, were left exposed inside or outside of the huts, 
without any instance being known of their having been 
carried off. Property, without the aid of laws or wibunals, 
was in the most perfect security. The common right to 
the products of the chase marks also a singular union, with- 
out seeming to relax their diligence in search of food, though 
it may per aes contribute to their very thoughtless con- 
sumption of it. The navigators admit that they were re- 
ceived with the most cordial ge may J into the little huts, 
where the best meat was set before them, and the women 


and mending their clothes. ‘The women working an 

singing, their husbands quietly mending their lines, the 
children yyy boa ie] the door, and the pot boiling over 
the blaze of a cheerful lamp,” gave a pleasing picture of 
savage life. Yet a continued intercourse showed that the 
Esquimaux inherited their full share of human frailty. 
Begging we shall pass over, though in many instances per- 
severing and incessant, because it seers to have been called 
forth almost entirely by their connexion with our country- 
men, and by too lavish presents at the first; while their 
little bursts of envy appear to have flowed from the same 
source But the fair Esquimaux are charged with strong 
propensity to slander and detraction, which were as busy 
among them as they sat in circles round the door mending 
their lines, as in the most fashionable drawing-rooms. 
Their own conduct, meantime, is said to have afforded the 
most ponies scope for censure, especially in regard to connu- 
bial fidelity ; and yet, when it is admitted that these faults 
were carefull concealed, and much outward decorum ob- 
served, and that the propensity to calumny often led the 
natives beyond the strict limits of truth, we doubt whether 
too implicit reliance may not have been placed on the scan- 
dalous chronicle of the frozen regions. The natives cer- 
tainly do appear to display a peculiar apathy in regard to 
the sufferings and even the death of neighbours and rela- 
tions. Widows, and the aged and infirm, if they have not 
children of their own, experience the greatest indifference, 
In times of plenty, indeed, they share in the general abun- 
dance of food ; but, during scarcity, a very small quantity 
reaches them, and, receiving no attendance in their sick. 
ness, they often perish through pure want and neglect. The 
children are treated with extreme tenderness ; though the 
practice of adoption, which prevails most extensively, and 


which establishes in full force, between the parties, the ties 
of father and child, is practised with regard to boys only, 
and or with the view that they may contribute to 
support the old age of their fictitious parents. 


The religious idens of the Esquimaux, theugh they can. 
not be dignified with any better name than superstition, 
are not much more absurd than the popular creed of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. Their principal deity is Ay- 
willaigoo, a female, immensely tall, with only the left eye, 
wearing a pigtail reaching to her knee, so thick that it can 
scarcely be gras by both hands. Captain Lyon wit. 
nessed a mighty incantation, in which Zoolemak, the chief — 
summoned Aywillaigoo to the world to ut. 
ter her oracles. ‘The party were assembled in a hut, where 
light after light was put out, till they were left in total dark. 
ness. Zoolemak then, after loud invocations, professed to , 
descend to the world below to bring up the goddess. Soon | 
there rose a loud chant of peculiar sound, imagined to be | 
the voice of Aywillaigoc. uring half an hour, in reply to | 
the loud screams and questions of her votaries, she uttered 
dubious and mystical responses; after which, the sound 
died away, and she was suppored to d b h th 
earth. when Zoolemak, with a shout, announced his own re- 


| 


turn to the upper world. ‘The magician, however, being 
soon after on a British ship, was treated with nine 
lasses of hot water (brandy), er the influence of which 
fe began to act over again his enchantments, when it ap- 
peared, that by varying modes of applying the hand or 
jacket to the mouth, he produced those changeful sounds 
which had for the words of Aywillaigoo. This di- 
vinity has for her father a giant with one arm. The Esqui- 
maux pantheon ane moreover, Pamiooli, a spirit fre- 
quently invoked, and a Jarge bear, whose dwelling in the 
middle of the ice, and who frequently holds converse with 
mankind. The natives believe also in a future world, 
the employments and pleasures of which, according to the 
usual creed of savage races, ‘are all sensual. The soul de- 
scends beneath the earth through successive abodes, the first 
of which has somewhat of the nature of purgatory ; but the 
good spirits, passing through it, find the other mansions suc- 
cessively improve, till they reach that of perfect bliss, far 
beneath, where the sun never sets, and w ere, by the side 
of large lakes, that never freeze, the deer roam in vast herds, 
and the seal and walrus abound in the waters.—J/urray's 
Polar Seas and Regions, in Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


Gardening.—August, September, 


THE operations of the gardener being nearly alike ip 
August and September, may be noticed in one place 
Runners of all sorts of strawberries must now be ta 
ken off and bedded out, if this has not been done already- 
Cut down al! the last year’s canes of such raspberries as 
have ripened their fruit. This will cause the young 
canes tu grow stronger, ripen better, and be productive 
of finer and much better fruit than if left, according to 
the usual custom, till the plants are pruned in the winter 
or spring. Budding must be performed at this period, 
beginning with cherries, apricots, or plums, and conti- 
nuing with nectarines, pears, and apples. Continue to 
nail up all fruit trees close to the wall, in order that the 
young wood may be properly ripened. Toward the mid- 
dle of September cut off close to the principal shoot all 
such lateral side shoots of the vine as were before short- 
exed back in one joint, as the principal eyes now will 
nwt push ont any new shoots; this will give the plants 
air and light. and naturally assist in ripening both their 
wood and frv t. Protect the grapes from wasps and the 
large blue flies, by putting the bunches in thin gauze 
bags. In some seasons, particularly in hot and dry sum- 
mers, wasps and flies are so numerous that they attack 
every description of fruit as it becomes ripe. They may 
be destroyed very readily by hanging up bottles on differ- 
ent parts of the wall, with vinegar and water mixed with 
honey, sugar, or treacle, emptying the bottles from time 
to time, and returning the liquor into them again. Ants 
are also great devourers of ripe fruit. When they are 
numerous, they may be effectually destroyed by one quart 
of water in which an ounce of pounded arsenic has been 
boiled half an hour, and mixed with sugar, so as to form 
asyrup. This must be placed in oyster shells at the foot 
of the trees or bottom of the wall, covering them so as 
to keep off the rain; this will require to be frequently 
removed, and kept in a liquid state. 

Kitcuen Garpren.—Sow cauliflower and early pur- 
ple brocoli for frames, lettuces, Flanders and prickly spi- 
nach, short-topped and turnip radishes. Plant out couve 
tronchuda in frames, the same as cauliflower, to be kept 
through the winter. Make mushroom beds in the mush- 
room-house, or under sheds for winter crops. Plant ou' 
brocoli and winter greens. Earth up celery, cardoon: 
and tie up endive blanch. Prick out cabbage plants 
Hoe out winter spinach to three or four inches distance: 
from plant to plant. Pull up onions as soon as thei: 
tops are nearly dead, or they will push out fresh roots 
after rain, which will greatly injure their bulbs, and pre 
vent their keeping in a sound and firm state to thei: 
usual period in the following spring.—Lindley’s Gar- 
dener’s Calendar. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STOCKING 
MANUFACTURE. 
“ Ir is well known that the Romans and other ancieat na- 
tions had no particular clothing for the legs. During the 
middle ages, however, hose or leggins, made of cloth, 
began to be used; and, at a later period, the art of 
knitting stockings was discovered. Unluckily, nothing 
certain is known as to the individual by whom, the place 
where, or the time when, this important invention was 
made. Howell, in his History of the World, says that 
Henry VIII. wore none but cloth hose, except there 
came from Spain, by great chance, a pair of silk stock- 
ings; that Sir Thomas Gresham, the famous merchant, 
presented Edward VI. with a pair of long silk stock- 
ings from Spain, and that the present was much taken 
notice of; and he adds, that Queen Elizabeth was pre- 
sented, in the third year of her reign, with a pair of 
black knit silk stockings, and that from that time she 
ceased to wear cloth hose. It would appear from thi 
circumstantial account that the art of knitting stock. 
ings, or at least that the first specimens of knit stockings, 
had been introduced into England from Spain about 
the middle of the sixteenth century; and such seems to 
have been the general opinion, till an allusion to the 
practice of knitting, in the pretended poems of Rowley, 
forged by Chatterton, caused the subject to be more 
strictly investigated. The result of this investigation 
shewed clearly that the practice of knitting was wel! 
known in England, and had been referred to in acts 0: 


Parliament, a good many years previously to the period 
mentioned by Howell. But it had then, most probably, 
been applied only to the manufacture of woollen stock. 
ings, and the general use of cloth hose, that even there 
had not been numerous. There 4s no evidence to show 
whether the art is native to England, or has been im.. 


It is a singular fact that the stocking frame, which, even 
in its rudest form, is a very complex and ingenious 
that could not be discovered accidentally, but must have 
been the result of deep combination and profound sagaci 
should have been discovered so early as 1589, before, in fact, 
the business of knitting was generally introduced. The 
inventor of this admirable machine was Mr William Lee 
of Woodborough, in Nottinghamshire. He attempted to 
set up an establishment at Calverton, near Nottingham, 
for the manufacture of stockings, but met with no suc. 
cess. In this situation, he applied to the Queen (Eliza. 
beth) for assistance; but, instead of meeting with that 
remuneration to which his genius and invention 0 
well entitled him, he was discouraged and discountenan. 
ced! It need not, therefore, excite surprise that Lee ac. 
cepted the invitation of Henry IV. of France, who, having 
heard of the invention, promised him a magnificent reward 
if he would carry it to France. Henry kept his word, and 
Lee introduced the stocking frame at Rouen with distin. 
guished success; but after the assassination of the kjng, 
the concern got into difficulties, and Lee died in poverty at 
Paris. A knowledge of the machine was brought back 
from France to England by some of the workmen who had 
emigrated with Lee, and who established themselves in 
Nottinghamshire, which still continues the principal seat 
of the manufacture. 

During the first century after the invention of the stock. 
ing-frame, few improvements were made upon it, and two 
men were usually employed to work one frame. But 
in the course of last cen:ury the machine was very greatly 
improved. The late ingenious Mr Jedediah Strutt of Der. 
by was the first individual who succeeded in adapting it 
to the manufacture of ribbed stockings. Estimating the po. 
pulation of Great Britain at 16,000,000, and the average 
nnual expenditure of each individual upon stockings and 
«nit gloves at 5s., the total value of the manufacture will be 
,,4,000,000. Of this sum, the value of the silk and cation 
stockings and gloves may amount to L.2,500,000,"” 

The foregoing statements have been extracted from the 
Dictionary of Commerce by J. R. M‘Culloch, who quotes 
from Beckmann’s History of inventions. We may now 
be permitted to say a word relative to the manufacture of 
stockings in Scotland. Although it appears that the stock- 
ing frame came into use in England about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and most likely soon banished the 
use of the knitting wires, the effect of this invention was 
very late in being seen in Scotland. Till far on in the 
eighteenth century, the use of knitted stockings was univer- 
sal. Mittens, or woollen gloves for the hands, and boot-hose 
for drawing over the legs in riding, were also quite common. 
and all were wrought by the hand. ‘The manufacture was 
carried on solely by women, the wives and daughters of 
farmers chiefly, and the produce was sold as the means o! 
oringing in a small revenue. In Aberdeenshire, the fe- 
males of mostly all ranks carried on the knitting of stockings 
to a considerable extent, not only for home, but for foreign 
consumption. The introduction of the stocking frame to 
Hawick in 1771, and the change of manners which took 
plese about this period, soon ruined this lucrative traffic, 

ut still the greater part of the stockings worn by people ip 
the country on ordinary occasions are knitted at home, ol 
white or coloured wool. ‘The art is also still in use in Shet- 
land, where knitting forms almost the only amusement tc 
relieve the tedium of a long winter, and where the articles 
produced are exceedingly fine in the texture. 


COND.TION OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 


The poverty ana wretchedness of the lower classes of 
om a of Naples, in Italy, are almost beyond credibility. 

ieusseux, an Italian writer, thus describes them :—“ A 
stranger can hardly form an idea of the poverty which the 
interior of poor Neapolitan families exhibits. Several 
generations are huddled together on the naked floor in a 
garret, or on the ground floor; old and young, healthy and 
infirm, males and females, to the utter destruction of health 
and morals. Some live actually in the streets; many in 
the boats, and these are the best off. Such is the state of 
the lower classes, including most of those who live by daily 
labour, and who constitute perhaps one-third of the inha- 
bitants of this city. There is scarcely any thing here to be 
compared to the middle classes of England. ‘There are few 
intermediate steps between indigence and riches—between 
want and luxury It is really distressing to see such a 
number of wretched beings, and appalling to think how 
easily they might be led astray to commit any crimes, as 
has been the case in times of political convulsions. 
wonder is, how they keep quiet at all; and it must be said, 
that amongst all their vices, these people are not naturall 
malignant or sulky ; they are, on the contrary, rather g 
natured, when not provoked b immediate want or oppres- 
sion. Women, particularly, have a look of carelessness 
and joviality in the midst of all their miseries, which is 
truly astonishing. They are fully susceptible of a better 
condition, and the greater pity it is that they should be left 
in such a state of degradation. But many causes cons 
to keep them down to it, which perhaps originate in 
with the climate and nature of their country, and with 
own physical and moral qualities.” 
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“Golumn for Cleber Little Mops. 


ARITHMETICAL AMUSEMENTS, 
Cocker and Dilworth, Walkinghame and V 
In their own spheré by were 
M They, or with pen or pencil problems solved,— 
He, with no aid but wondrous memory ; 
‘They, when of years mature acquired their fame,— 
He, “ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


On, how I do love to see a clever little boy; none of your dull 
who never stir from the bottom of their class, and 
who, when you ask them to do any little job, don’t know what you 
mean, or require to be told twice before they move; none of these 
aupid fellow’ for me: shew me a smart active boy of industrious 
honest habits, a boy who is never at a loss for his lesson, and 
who will run or jump in a moment to execute what you want done 
without grumbling, or pretending therearedifficulties in the way ; nay, 
who will even know how to be of service to his father, or his elder 
brothers, or may be his uncle, without constant telling. Oh, how I 
do love to see such a smart and ingenious serviceable boy. These 
are the sort of boys who are to be great men when they grow up; 
these are the boys who are totake the lead in future society. I don’t 
care for boys who cannot count; that is, those who have no kuow.- 
ledge of arithmetic. I have observed that it is of no usefor boys to be 
clever if they do not properly understand the value of figures or 
numbers. They are liable to imposition on all hands, and may even 
be cheated by the woman who sells the berries at thecorner. I would 
advise ail boys to try what they can to be good counters, Some will 
artive at much greater perfection in this art than others; still it is 
astonis! how expert any boy may become, simply by diligence 
and attegtion to his slate. know there are th and th d 
of boys, both in England and Scotland, who read the JouRNAL every 
Saturday when it comes out, and that many of them are quite ex- 
pert-at figures, besides being excellent scholars in other respects. I 
therefore wish to give these clever little chaps an afternoon’s amuse- 
ment with their pencil, For this purpose, I beg to lay before them 
the following obser vations on arithmetic and arithmetical games, se- 
lected from that valuable juvenile manual, ‘“‘ Tue Boy's Own 
Book.” 

“ The delightful and valuable science of arithmetic (says the author) 
first arrived at any degree of perfection in Europe, among the Greeks, 
who made use of the letters of the alphabet to express their numbers. 
A similar mode was followed by the Romans, who, besides charac- 
ters for each rank of classes, introduced others for five, fifty, and 
five hundred, which are still used for chapters of books, and some 
her purposes. The common arithmetic, in which the ten Arabic 
figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, are used, was unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and came into Europe, by way of Spain, front 
the Arabians, who are said to have received it from the Indians. I: 
is supposed to have taken its origin from the ten fingers of the hand, 
whieh were made use of in computations, before arithmetic was 
brought into an art. 

The Indians are very expert at computing without pen or ink; and 
the nativesof Peru, in South America, who doall by the arrangement 
of greins of maize, excel the European, with the aid of all his rules 
and implements for writing. But the dexterity of these people can- 
not for a moment be compared with the feats of mental arithmetic 
exhibited by George Bidder, This astonishing boy, at a very early 
age, and without education, was capable of solving very intricate 
questions in arithmetic, without the use of pen, pencil, or writing 
implements of any sort, but entirely in his own mind, as correctly 
and quickly as the most expert person could iu the common way. 
We have, personally, witnessed his ability in this respect, and 
among many other complicated questions which were put to him 
we recollect the following :—Supposing the sun to be 95 millions of 
miles from the earth, and that it were possible for an insect, whose 
pace should be 7} inches per minute, to travel that space, how 
long would it take to reach the sun? This he mentally solved in a 
very short time. 

Several other mental arithmeticians have appeared within these few 
years. Among the rest, Jedediah Buxton, an illiterate peasant, who 
was never taught to read or write, sppears to have been eminent. 
Several of the questions answered by this man have been re- 
corded; among others, we recollect the following :—How many times 
will a coach-wheel, whose circumference 1s six yards, turn in going 
24 miles? In thirteen minutes Buxton ans wered—59,840 times. 
Then he was asked :—And, supposing sound travels at the rate of 1142 
feet per second, how long will it be before the report of a cannon is 
heard 5 miles off? His answer was—23 seconds, 7 thirds, and 46 re- 
main, On being required to multiply 456 by 378, he gave the prody <t 
iu a very short time; and, when requested to work the question au. 
dibiy, so that his method might be known, he multiplied 456 first by 
5, which produced 228; this he again multipled by 20, and found the 
Product 45,600, which was the tmultiplicand multiplied by 100; this 
product he again multipled by 3, which produced 136,800, the pro- 
duct of the multiplicand by 300; it remained, therefore, to multiply 
his vy-78, which he effected by multiplying 2280 (or the product of 

the multiplicand muitiplied by 5), by 15, as 5 times 15 are 75, This 
product, being 34,200, he added to 136,800, which was the multipli- 
cand multiplied by 300, and this produced 171,000, which was375 times 
6. To complete his operation, therefore, he multiplied 456 by 3, 
which produced 1368, and having added this number to 171,000, he 
found ihe product of 456 multiplied by 378, to be 172,368. By this it 
appears, that he was so little acquainted with the common rules, as to 
multiply 456 first by 5, and the product by 20, to find what sum it 
would produce, multiplied by 1¢0; whereas had he added two ciphers 
to the figures, he would have obtained the product at once. 


TO TELL ANY NUMBER THOUGHT OF. 

Desire any person to think of 2 number, say a certain number of 
shillings ; tell him to borrow that sum of some one in the company, 
add‘ the number borrowed to the amount thought of. It will 
here be proper to name the person who lends him the shillings, and 
to beg the one who makes the calculation to do it with great care, as 
he may readily fall into an error, especially the first time. Then 
fay to the person—‘ I do not lend you, but give you 10, add them to 
the former sum.’ Continue in this manner:—‘ Give the half to the 
rnd and retain in your memory the other half.’ Then add— 
* Réfurn to the gentleman, or lady, what you borrowed, and remem- 
ber that the sum lent you was exactly equal to the number thought 
of’ Ask the person if he knows exactly what remains: he will 
®swer‘ Yes." You must then say—* And 1 know, also, the num- 
ber that remains; it is equal to what I am going to conceal in my 
Vand’ Put into one of your hands 5 pieces of money, and desire the 
Person to tell how many you have got. He will answer5; upon 
which, open your hand, and shew him the 5 pieces, You may 
then say,— 1 well knew that your result was 5; but if you had 
thought of a very large number, for example, two or three millions, 


vave held a number of preces equal to the remainder.’ The person 
hen supposing that the result of the calculation must be different, 
«cording to the difference of the number thought of, will imagine 
-hat it is necessary to know the last number in order to guess the 
result: but this idea is false; for, in the case which we have here sup- 
posed, whatever be the number thought of, the remainder mustalways 
be 5. The reason of this is as fullows:—The sum, the half of which 
of given to the poor, is nothing else than twice the number thought 
is, plus 10; and when the poor have received their part, there re- 
mains only the number thought of, plus 5; but the number thought 
of is cut off when the sum borrowed is returned, and, consequently, 
there remain only 5. 

It may be hence seen, that the result may be easily known, since it 
will be the half of the number given in the third part of the opera- 
tion; for example, whatever be the number thought of, the remains 
ler will be 36, or 25, according as 72 or 50 hive been given. If this trick 
be performed several times successively, the number given in the 
third part of the operation must be always different; for if the result 
were several times the same, the deception might be discovered. 
When the five first parts of the calculation for obtaining a result are 
finished, it will be best not to name it at first, but to continue the 
operation, to render it more complex, by saying, for example— 
Double the remainder, deduct two, add three, take the fourth part,’ 
&c.; and the different steps of the calculation may be kept in mind, 
in order to know how much the first result has been increased or 
diminished.—This irregular process never fails to confound those 
who attempt to follow it. 


A SECOND METHOD. 

Bid the person take 1 from the number thought of, and then double 
he remainder; desire him to take 1 from this double, and to add to 
t the number thought of; in the last place, ask him the number 
trising from this addition, and if you add Sto it, the third of the 
sum will be the number thought of. The application of this rule is 
su easy, that it is needless to illustrate it by an example. 

A THIRD METHOD. 

Desire the person to add 1 to the triple of the number thought of, 
and to multiply the sum by 3; then bid him add to this product the 
number thought of, and the result will be a sum, from which if 3 be 
subtracted, the remainder will be ten times the number required ; 
and if the cipher on the right be cut off from the remainder, the 
other figure will indicate the number sought. 

Example :—Let the number thought of be 6, the triple of which is 
18; and if 1 be added, it makes 19; the triple of this last number is 
57, and if 6 be added, it makes 63, from which if 3 be subtracted, the 
remainder will be 60; now, if the cipher on the right be cut off, the 
remaining figure, 6, will be the number required. 


THE MONEY GAME. 
A person having in one hand a piece of gold, and in the othera 
piece of silver, you may tell in which hand he has the gold and in 
which the silver, by the following method :—Some value, represent- 
ed by any even number, such as 8, must be assigned to the cold, anda 


with any numbers that are divisible by 9 only, the properties of bore 
9 and 3 being the same; and it should never be exhibited to the same 
company t»ice without being varied. 
THE CERTAIN GAME. 
Two persons agree to take, alternately, numbers less than a given 
number, for example, 11, and to add them together till one of them 
has reached a certain sum, such as 100, By what means can one 
of them infallibly attain to that number before the other? 
The whole artifice in this consists in immediately making choice 
of the numbers 1, 12, 23, 34, and so on, or of a series which continu- 
ally increases by 11, up to 100. Let us suppose that the first person, 
who knows the game, makes choice of 1; it is evident that his ad- 
versary, as he must count less than 11, can, at most, reach 11, by edd~ 
ing lo toit. The first will then take 1, which will make 12; and 
whatever number the second may add, the first will certainly 
win, provided he continually add the number which forms the com. 
plement of that of his adversary, to 11; that is to say, if the latter 
take 8, he must take 3; if9, he must take 2; andsoon. By follow. 
ing this method, he will infallibly attain to 89; and it will then be 
impossible for the second to prevent him from getting first to 100; 
for whatever number the second takes, he can attain only to90; after 
which the first may say—*‘ and 1 makes 100,” If the second take } af.cr 
89, it would make 90, and his adversary would finish by saying— 
** and 10 make 100.” Between two persons who are equally acquaint- 
ed with the game, he who begins must necessarily win. 
MAGICAL CENTURY. 

if the number 11 be multiplied by any one of the nine digits, the 
two figures of the product wiil always be alike, as appears in the 
following example:— 


33 44 55 66 77 88 9 

Now, if another person and yourself have fifty cowwters aepiece 
and agree never to stake more than ten at a time, you may tel! him, 
that if he permit you to stake first, you will always complete the 
even century before him. 

Ia order to succeed, you must first stake 1, and remembering the 
order of the above series, constantly add to what he stakes as many 
as will make one more than the numbers }1, 22, 33, &c. of which it 
is composed, till you come to 89; after which your opponent can- 
not possibly reach the even century himself, or prevent you from 
teaching it. 

If your opponent have no knowledge of numbers, you may stake 
apy other number first under 10, provided you subsequently take 
care to secure one of the last terms, 56,67, 78, &c.; or you may even 
let him stake first, if you take care afterwards to secure one of these 
bumbers. 

This exercise may be performed with other numbers; but, in order 
to succeed, you must divide the number to be attained, by a number 
which is a unit greater than what you can stake each time; and the 
remainder will then be the number you must first stake. Suppose, 


value represented by an odd number, such as 3, must be assigned to 
the silver: after which, desire the person to multiply the number in 
the right hand by an even number whatever, such as 2; and that in 
the left by an odd number, as 3; then bid him add together the two 
products, and if the whole sum be odd, the gold will be in the right 
hand, and the silver in the left; if the sum be even, the contrary 
will be the case. 

To conceal the artifice better, it will be sufficient to ask whether 
the sum of the two products can be halved without a remainders for 
in that case the total will be even, and in the contrary case odd. 

It may be readily seen, that the pieces, instead of being in the two 
hands of the same person, may be supposed to be in the hands of two 
persons, one of whom has the even number, or piece of gold, and the 
other the odd number, or piece of silver, The same operations may 
then be performed in regard to these two persons, as are performed 
in regard to the two hands of the same person, calling the one pri- 
vately the right, and the other the left. 

THE GAME OF THE KING. 

This game is an application of one of the methods employed to tell 
several numbers thought of, and ought to be performed in a company 
not exceeding nive, in order that it may be less complex. Desire 
any one of the company to take a ring, and put iton any joint of 
whatever finger he may think proper. The question then is, to tell 
what person has the ring, and on what hand, what finger, and on 
what joint. 

For this purpose, you must call the first person 1, the second 2, 
the third 3, and soon, You must also denote the ten fingers of the 
two hands, by the following numbers of the natural progression, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. &c. beginning at the thumb of the right hand, and ending at 
that of the left, that by this order the number of the finger may, at 
the same time, indicate the hand. In the last place, the joints must 
be denoted by 1, 2, 3, beginning at the points of the fingers. 

To render the solution of this problem more explicit, let us sup- 
pose that the fourth person in the company has the ring on the sixth 
finger, that is to say, on the little finger of the left hand, and on the 
second joint of that finger. 

Desire some one to double the number expressing the person, 
which, in this case, will give 8; bid him add 5to this double, and 
multiply the sum by 5, which will make 65; then tell him to add to 
this product the number denoting the finger, that is to say, 6, by 
which means you will have 71; and, in the last place, desire him to 
multiply the last number by 10, and to add to the product the num- 
ber of the joint, 2; the last result will be 712; if from this number 
you deduct 250, the remainder will be 462; the first figure of which, 
on the left, will denote the person; the next, the finger, and, conse- 
quently, the hand ; and the last, the joint. 

It must here be observed, that when the last result contains a 
cipher, which would have happened in the present example, had 
the number of the finger been 10, you must privately subtract 
from the figure preceding the cipher, and assign the value of 10 
to the cipher itself. 

THE GAME OF THE BAG. 

To let a rerson select several numbers out of a bag, and to tell him 
the number which shall exactly divide the sum of those he has 
chosen :—Provide a small bag, divided into two parts, into one of 
which put several tickets, numbered 6, 9, 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 309, 
&c.; and in the other part put as many other tickets, marked No, 3 
only. Drawa handful of tickets from the first part, and, after shew- 
ing them to the company, put them into the bag again, and, having 
opened it a second time, desire any one to take out as many tickets 
as he thinks proper; wher he has done that, you open privately the 
other part cf the bag, and tell him to take out of it one ticket only. 
You may s:fely pronounce that the ticket shall contain the number 
by which the amount of the other numbers is divisible; for, as each 
of these numbers can be multiplied by 3, their sum total must, evi 
dently, be divisible by that number. An ingenious mind may easily 
diversify this exercise, by marking the tickets in one part of the bag, 


for ple, the number to be attained be 52 (making use of a pack 
of cards instead of counters), and that you are never to add more 
than 6; then, dividing 52 by 7, the remainder, which is 3, will be 
the number which you must first stake; and whatever your opponent 
stakes, you must add as much to it as will make it equal to 7, the 
number by which you divided, and so in continuation. 

THE CANCELLED FIGURE GUESSED. 

To tell the figure a person has struck out of the sum of two given 
numbers :—Arbitrarily command those numbers enly that aredivisibie 
by 9; such, for instance, as 36, 63, 81, 117, 126, 162, 261, 360 315, and 
432. 


Then let a person chooseany two of these numbers ; and, after adding 
them together in his mind, strike out trom the sum any one of the fi- 
gures he pleases. ‘ 

After he has so done, desire him to tell you the sum of the renaining 
figures; and it follows that the number which you are obliged to add 
to this ant, inorder to make it 9 or 13, isthe one he struck out. 
Thus: 

Suppose he chooses the numbers 162 and 261, making altogether 
423, and that he strike out the centre figure, the two other figures will, 
added together, make7, which, to make 9, requires 2, the number 
struck out. 

THE DICE GUESSED UNSEEN. 

A pair of dice being thrown, to find the number of points on each 
die without seeing them:—Tell the person who cast the dice to 
double the number of points upon one of them, and add 5 to it; then, 
to multiply the sum produced by 5, and to add to the product the 
number of points upon the other die. This being done, desire him 
to tell you the amount, and, having thrown out 25, the remainder 
will be a number consisting of two figures, the first of which, to the 
left, is the number of points on the first die, and the second figure, 
to the right, the number on the other. Thus: 

Suppose the number of points of the first die which comes up to 
be 2, and that of the other 3: then, if to 4, the double of the points 
of the first, there be added 5, and the sum produced, 9, be multiplied 
by 5, the product will be 45; to which, if 3, the number of points on 
the other die, be added, 48 will be produced, from which, if 25 be 
subtracted, 23 will remain; the first figure of which is 2, the number 
of points on the first die, and the second figure 3, the number om the 
other. 

THE SOVEREIGN AND THE SAGE. 

A eign being desi to cunfer a liberal reward on one of his 
courtiers, who had performed some very important service, desired 
him to ask whatever he thought proper, assuring him it should be 
granted. The courtier, who was well acquainted with the science of 
numbers, only requested that the monarch would give him a quantity 
of wheat equal to that which would arise from one grain doubled 
sixty-three times successively. The value of the reward was im. 
mense ; for it will be found, by calculation, that the sixty-fourth 
term of the double progression divided by 1: 2:4:8: 16:32: &c., is 
9223372096854775808, But the sum of all the terms of a double pro- 
gression, beginning with 1, may be obtaimed by doubling the last 
term, and subtracting from it 1, Thenumberof the grains of wheat, 
therefore, in the present case, will be 18446744073709551615. Now, if 
a pint contain 9216 grains of wheat, a gallon will contain 73798; and, 
as eight gallons make one bushel, if we divide the above result by 
eight times 73728, we shall have 31274997411295 for the number of 
the bushels of wheat equal to the above number of grains: a quantity 
greater than the whole surface of the earth could produce in several 
years, and which, in value, would exceed all the riches, perhaps, on 
the globe. 

THE HORSE-DEALER’S BARGAIN. 

A gentleman, taking a fancy to a & te which a Gorse-dealer 
wished to dispose of at as high a price as ae could, the later, to in- 
duce the gentleman to become a purchaser, offered to let him have 


he result would have been much greater, but my hand would not 


the horse for the value of the twenty-fourth nail in his shoes, rechoa 
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fur tive two for the second, four for the 
» and so ou to the twenty-fourth. The gentieman, thinking he 
have @ good bargain, accepted tha offer; the price of the horse 

was, therefore, necessarily great. 

By calculating as before, the twenty-fourth term of the 
1:2:4:8: d&e., will be found to be 8309008, equal to the number of 
farthings the purchaser gave for the horse; the price, therefore, 
amounted to L.8738, 2s. 6d. 

THE DINNER PARTY. 

A club of seven persons agreed to dine together every day suce 
Cessively, as long as they could sit down to table differently 
How many dinners would be necessary for that purpose ?—It may 
be easily found, by the rules already given, that the club must dine 
together 5040 times, before they would exhaust all the arrangements 
possibie, which would require above thirteen years. 

THE BASKET AND STONES. 

* Ifa hundred stones be placed in a straight line, at the distance of 
& yard from each other, the first being at the same distance from a 
basket, how many yards must the person walk, who engages to pick 
them up, one by one, and put them into the basket ?—It is evident 
that, to pick up the first stone, and put it into the basket, the person 
must walk two yards; for the second, he must walk four; for the 
third, six; and so on, increasing by two, to the hundredth, 

* The number of yards, therefore, which the person must walk, will 
be equal to the sum of the progression, 2, 4, 6, dc. the last term of 
which is 200 (22.) But the sum of the progression is equal to 202, 
the sum of the two extremes, multiplied by 50, or half the number 


of terms: that is to say, 10,100 yards, which make more than 5) 


LONDON PORTER. 


Tt has been erally believed that the superiority of 
London poem | by its being made Pet Thames 
water. 


is is a very erroneous —- The Thames 
water, from its impurity, has been long abandoned by the 
on porter brewers, who use either New River water 
or hard water, I believe, chiefly the latter. London is built 
on fine cand and gravel, and about two hundred feet below 
the foundation of the city there isa stratum of clay and a 
stratum of chalk, and here is found a most abundant supply 
of water, which is lifted by pumps. Hence, the superiority 
by no means lies in the water used, but in the immense 
quantity made, and in the art of the manufacturer. It isa 
very remarkable fact, that, except at Dublin, this beverage 
has never yet been equalled in point of strength and flavour. 
Good porter, of the most refreshing quality, is now sold all 
over the metropolitan districts. Imitations have been 
with great exertion and outlay of capital, in different 
of the country, but they can all be detected by their burns 
taste, and bear no comparison to the rieh, full body of the 
uine London porter his generous liquor, as is well 
nown, is al “= drunk out of pewter or silver » which 
impart a finer flavour to the mouth of the dricker than if 
glass or earthenware were used. The reason for this can be 
scientifically accounted for, by the electro-chemical action 
which is going on betwixt the acid of the and the 
metal; and, therefore, the mlar taste is quite correct in 
adhering to pewter pots. e Scotch, who import Londen 
porter to a large extent, do not seem to be aware of this 
remarkable fact, as they always drink the liquor from glass 
tumblers. Between six and seven millions of rowed of 
er or strong beer are made annually in England; in 
830, the quantity exported was 74,902 barrels. 
EDINBURGH ALE. 
* While London bears the palm of superiority in the art of 
porter brewing, Edinburgh ating all the world to 
compete with it in the manufactare of ale. In the maki 
of this luxurious beverage, it has, for a considerable eon. | 
of years, had no rival, unless we allow, what is perhaps 
correct, that the brewers of Leith, Prestonpans, and Lin- 
lithgow, and some other small towns, are equally entitled 
to hold up the superiority of their liquors ; nevertheless, 
the whole fal) under the -~— of Edinburgh ale. 
This ale differs entirely, in body, favour, appearance, and 
character, from the English ales. It is as clear as amber, 
and of the same colour; soft and delicious in taste; so 
strong, that a few glasses produce a slight intoxication, or 
inclination to sleep; and has a thin — top. Itis ex- 
ney difficult to keep, and is easily affected by atmos- 
pheric phenomena, although kept in casks in a close cellar, 
and generally turns hard or sourish after being kept more 
than aseason. It is always used at Edinburgh in glass 
quart bottles—never in draught; and, when diluted with 
water, forms an agreeable table beer. It has been occa- 
sionally alleged, from the intoxicating qualities of Edin- 
burgh ale, that it is mixed with lus indicus, or some 
other poisonous ingredient ; but this isp without doubt, an 
idle fallacy, the liquor being simply the strength of malt 
and It is used only in moderate cuantities, being 
quaffed from long tapering glasses made for the p 
and cannot be indulged in so freely as porter, to which it 
bears no other resembJance than it is made from nearly the 
same mat differently prepared. The quantity of 
strong beer or ale made in Scotland annually, amounts to 
about 110,000 barrels, upwards of 3000 of which are ex- 
ed ; the chief export g to Londons About 130,000 
ls of table beer are also annually manufactured, 
besides an immense quantity of small beer—a species of 
light, cheap, frothy liquid, in great domestic request in 
Scotland, and which, from its resemb! in some respects, 
to ginger beer, might be manufact in the English 
towns with every chance of success. 


COUNTERPART ANECDOTES. 
Tar following remarks on the English language are 
from a recent work, entitled, ‘“‘ Mirabeau’s Letters dur- 
ing his Residence in England.” They are introduced 
here chiefly for the sake of the anecdote at the end, to 
which we are suprised to find that we can furnish an 
exact counterpart :— 

“ But what is particularly vexatious is, that having 
learned English tolerably well with your eyes, it is very. 
as that your ear may not comprehend a syllable. 


t only I do not know a language the orthograph 
of which agrees less with its pronunciation, but f know 
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of none the pronunciation of which is so difficult, so ca- 


— so uncertain. 
ieve that the writing and the pronunciation — = 
are by a lapse of many centu * You 
Sone broad," said BMademe Denis, Voltaire’s niece, to her 
English master—‘ you pronounce bred: why do’at you 
simply say du pain 
A French teacher, lately resident at Edinburgh, but 
now practising his profession, in which he is very emi- 
nent, at Glasgow, one evening gave a petit souper to some 
of his friends in the Scottish metropolis. Among those 
present was a simple-hearted honest Scotch matron, 
whose claims to be of the party arose, we believe, from 
her having some children under Mr F——’s charge. 
During supper, she heard a great deal of French talked, 
which afflicted her with strong surprise. “ It was sic a 
daft-like language,” she ht, “ whan ane heard it 
yattered away that gate. And, dear sake, Mr F——,” 
she added, taking up a slice of a loaf, “ just let me ask 
what ye ca’ this, in that queer language o” yours ?” 
“ Pain, madame,” answered the polite Frenchman. 
* Peng!" she cried; “sic a like word! Dear me, 
Mr F——., wad it no be far wiser like, and mair to the 
pu just to ca’t breede 3?” 
he good lady little thought how her wit was jump- 
ing with that of a more distingnished person. 


DECLIVITY OF RIVERS. 

A very slight declivity suffices to give the running motion 
to water. Three inches JZ mile, in a smooth straight 
channel, gives a velocity of about three miles an hour. The 
Ganges, which gathers the waters of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, the loftiest in the world, is, at eighteen hundred miles 
from its mouth, only eight hundred feet above the level of 
the sea—that is, about twice the height of St Paul’s Church 
in London [or the height of Arthur’s Seat, near Edin- 
burgh], and to fall these eight hundred feet, in its long 
course, the water requires more than a month. The 
river Magdalena, in South America, running for a thou- 
sand miles between two ridges of the Andes, falls only five 
hundred feet in all that distance. Above the commence- 
ment of the thousand miles, it is seen descending in rapids 

cataracts from the mountains. The gigantic Rio de la 
Plata has so gentle a descent to the ocean, that in Para- 
guay, fifteen hundred miles from its mouth, large ships are 
seen, which have sailed against the current all the way, by 
the force of the wind alone: that is to say, which, on the 
beautifully inclined plane of the stream, have been gra- 
dually lifted by the soft wind, and even against the cur- 
rent, to an elevation greater than that of our loftiest spires. 
—Arnolt’s Physics. 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY, 
(Continued.) 

Ix our last article on this subject it was correctly shown, 
however painfully to Scottish feeling, that the various 
families of the Cumyns, the Baliols, the Bruces, the 
Stewarts, and the Wallaces, were all descended from Eng- 
lish settlers in Scotland. In continuing the catalogue of 
distinguished names whe assisted in forming Scottish 
society, the next to be mentioned is that of Douglas. This 
once exceedingly powerful and haughty family draws its 
origin from no higher source than the blood of a Fle- 
mish emigrant. Theobaldo Flamatico, as he was named 
in the charters, appeared in this country about the year 
1150, and, asa vassal of the Abbot of Kelso, received 
a grant of some lands on Douglas water, in Clydesdale; 
and his descendants, as was customary, took a surname 
from their estate. Dhu-glas signifies the dark blue stream. 
It has been of late warmly contested that the Douglases had 
a much higher foreign extraction; but we have seen no 
document to prove that such was actually the case, 
while their Flemish origin seems incontestibly fixed by 
the chartulary of Kelso. The family did not make any 
particular figure in history till the eventful epoch of the 
wars of Bruce, when it became conspicuous for its ad- 
herence to the interests of that monarch. It was raised 
to an earldom by David II. in 1357, but before this pe- 
riod the chiefs of the family went occasionally by the 
name of the Lords of Douglas. 

There are now a number of respectable families in 
Scotland with the name of Menzies. This name is a 
corruption of the ancient English surname of Manners 
or Meyners, having originally been such. The first of 
the race who settled in this part of the island was 
Anketil de Meyners, who witnessed a charter of William 
de Vetrepont to the monks of Holyrood at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. This person is understood to 
have been a younger son of the English family of Mey- 
ners, and he was probably the fathe: of Robert de 
Meyners, who flourished under Alexander II., and was 
appointed chamberlain on the accession of Alexander ITI. 
Subsequently the family acquired lands in Perthshire, 
where their descendants are still found under the appel- 
lation of Menzies. 


The Hamiltons also draw their origin from Anglo- 
Norman settlers of the same early period. Roger and 
William, two younger sons (says George Chalmers) of 
Robert, the third Earl of Leicester, and the grandson 


One would feel inclined to be- | 


of Robert, the first earl, who came over with the Con, 
‘queror, went to Scotland inthe reign of William the 
Lion, to whom they were related by his’ mother, the 
Countess Ada. Roger became Chancellor and Bishop 
of St Andrews, and William married, and, acquiring a 
large estate, founded the family which afterwards rose 
to ducal honours. The surname, De Hambleton, was as- 
sumed by William, from the manor where he was born, 
in Buckinghamshire. 

Families with the surname of Boswell deduce their 
origin from a branch of the English family of Bosville, 
who settled in Scotland under David I., and son spread 
into different quarters of the country. It is impossible 
to trace any connection betwixt this name and that of St 
Boswell’s, a village in the south of Scotland ; for it is 
ascertained that this place took its name from one Boisil, 
a monk of Melrose, who lived many centuries before the 
Bosvilles arrived in the country. The family of Char. 
teris of Amisfield, and other families of the same name, 
were likewise Anglo-Norman settlers of ivav.d’s reign 
The Burnets are of the same Anglo-Norman lineage, 
being all descended from Robert Burnard, who settled 
in Teviotdale as early as 1128, and was the first of the 
name in North Britain. The Edmunds of Mid-Lothian, 
now extinct, and their place only remembered by the 
name of Edmonston, an estate near Edinburgh, were also 
from an Anglo-Norman stock of the same period. The 
Ferrarses, another extinct Mid-Lothian family, were a 
branch of the English race of Ferrars. The De Burn 
villes, also extinct, but probably continued under the 
name of Burn or Burns, were also settlers under David I. 
One of them held the lands of Brocsmouth in East Lo. 
thian under William the Lion. One of the most dis. 
tinguished foreign settlers of William's reign was Helias, 
the son of Hutred, who obtained from Waldeve, the son 
of Gospatrick, the lands of Dundas in West Lothian. 
Helias, on bis settling on these lands, assumed the appel- 
lation as his own surname, and hence the origin of 
the family of Dundas—a name associated with the his- 
tory of the country for six centuries, and known both 
for good and evil up even till our own times. The 
Mowbrays likewise settled at this period, and also the 
Gourlays in the year 1174. The first of the latter fa. 
mily was Inglegram de Gourlay, who obtained some 
lands in Fife, and became the progenitor of the Gour. 
lays of Kincraig. Another family of the Gourlays 
settled in Lothian, as vassals of the Earls of Dunbar. 
The Mortimers appeared in the country at the same 
time, and one of them, receiving the lands of Mon- 
crieff in Perthshire, assumed that title as his surname, 
and became the progenitor of the families named Mon. 
crieff-—To be continued. 


THE LONG NAILS OF THE PACHA. 

When Mahomet Ali, the illusirious restorer of civilisation 
to Egypt, first sent out his army, modelled after the Euro- 
pean fashion, to attack the Wahabees in the interior, every 
where they marched they were looked upon with pity, 
both by the natives and by the outposts of the enemy. In- 
stead of ay mounted on richly caparisoned horses, loaded 
with all the finery of the Osmanlees, and armed with a “ye 
mitar, the men marched on foot quietly in files, dressed in 
coarse red jackets, and all the arms they appeared to possess 
was a musket with a long nail at the end of it. On coming 
up and forming a position on a plain in front of the Waha- 
bees, the latter considered that these poor wretches had de- 
livered themselves up for slaughter; rushing down the hills, 
therefore, with the usual impetuosity of Turkish cavalry, 
and with the intention of surrounding the Egyptians, the 
were dreadfully staggered in their career by receiving a well- 
directed fire from the lines. Surprised and daunted by the 
shower of balls which fell among them, and emptied scores 
of saddles at every volley, they were obliged to retreat in 
quick time, pursued by the grenadiers and light companies, 
who hunted them through their fastnesses, at every step 
letting them feel the use of the /ong nails on the muskets, 
until they retired into an inner part of the country. When 
the news of this first engagement of his new troops reached 
Mahomet Ali, he bounded from his divan with joy; and 
2ver since, the dread of the close rank and file, and, above 
all, the } t, has fi very military movement of 
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